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LAND TENURE IN IRELAND. 


However advantageous it may seem to some in theory, I think it 
would be practically impossible to establish a general system of 
peasant-proprietorship in Ireland, and even if such a system were 
founded it could not be maintained. I believe also that if it could 
be established and maintained it would not conduce to the happiness 
or prosperity of the country. The separation of the ownership from 
the occupation of land is an advantage to both parties—to the owner 
as well as to the occupier. The owner who does not wish to occupy 
desires a well-secured income from his property, and this he can 
best obtain by letting it to a tenant. He would naturally sell it, 
if by a sale he could obtain a larger or a better secured income. 
On the other hand, it will generally be more convenient to the 
tenant to hire land at a fair rent than to purchase the fee-simple. 
He will seldom possess sufficient capital both to purchase the fee of 
the land and also to cultivate it in the most efficient manner. If his 
capital is not sufficient for both purposes it will be more to his 
interest to pay a rent toa landlord than to borrow money from a 
money-lender. 

Assuming that the relation between landlord and tenant must 
continue to exist, the important question arises, How is this rela- 
tion to be regulated by law so as to produce prosperity and 
happiness among the people? This law must be consistent with 
justice, or it will certainly not produce those good effects. The 
complaints generally made on behalf of tenants is that their 
tenure is too short and their rents too high. This complaint of 
shortness of tenure is chiefly heard in Ireland, although leases there 
are more general, and for longer terms, than in England or Scotland. 
Unreasonable evictions by landlords are rare. It is clearly the 
interest of the landlord to prize and to retain a good tenant who 
pays a fair rent. He has little to gain and much to lose by disturbing 
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him. The number of evictions in Ireland as compared with those in 
England is increased in appearance by two causes. First, every case 
is proclaimed and made a subject of public complaint. It is assumed, 
as a matter requiring no proof, that the fault lies with the landlord, 
not with the tenant ; that it is a case of a tyrannical landlord and 
not of a knavish tenant. Secondly, in cases where in England the 
farmer would voluntarily surrender his holding, in Ireland he puts 
his landlord to the expense and delay of an ejectment. Whena 
tenant, from idleness or want of thrift, or capital, or skill, is unable 
to pay his rent, or even to make any profit from his land, he will 
still hold on to the possession until deprived of it by legal process, 
and then he will be readily persuaded that he has sustained a 
grievous wrong. For this supposed wrong he will not find it difficult 
to get friends to aid him in taking a murderous revenge on the 
landlord or agent, or the ministers of the law, or the tenant who 
gets the farm of which he was deprived. Thus every eviction 
makes a good deal of noise. 

The second complaint is that the rents are too high, and for this 
complaint I believe there is generally no foundation. I intend in 
another place to give some reasons for this opinion. However, it is 
possible that in some instances landlords may demand too high rents 
from ignorance or greediness, and that tenants may promise too 
much from ignorance or dishonesty. Dissatisfaction with the amount 
of rent has, however, prevailed for a long time in Ireland. There 
is some evidence that it existed before the English settled in Ireland, 
and that the Irish peasants sometimes complained of their chiefs in 
the same manner that they now complain of their landlords. In 
some old books the raising of the rents was called “ cutting the 
tenantry.” 

Several remedies have been proposed to meet this dissatisfaction, 
but the remedy which was practically brought into the most exten- 
sive operation was the introduction of what is now called the Ulster 
tenant-right custom. The Ulster tenant-right began in the county 
of Down between the years 1790 and 1800. The essence of this 
system was that the tenant should get his land at a rent less than 
the rent that could be obtained by open competition, and that he 
might sell his interest in his farm subject to the consent of the 
landlord, which was not to be arbitrarily withheld. As this system 
was not made the subject of contract or of legislation, it was 
necessarily at first a little vague, but it quickly assumed some- 
thing of its present shape. The comfort and ease which it gave 
to land agents made it spread very rapidly through the greater part 
of Ulster. Where the land was set at rack-rent, the life of the 
agent was a continued warfare with the tenantry. Very little rent 
was paid until legal proceedings were commenced or threatened. 
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Complaints of inability to pay were so numerous, that it was fre- 
quently impossible for the agent to discover whether the inability to 
pay was feigned, or whether it deserved punishment as proceeding 
from vice or idleness, or whether it ought to be relieved as being 
caused by misfortune or the exaction of too high a rent. 

The agent of a tenant-right estate was in a very different position. 
There were no complaints of insolvency, or unpaid rents, or irre- 
coverable arrears. Every tenant was expected to pay his rent at 
the appointed time ; and if he was unable to pay his rent, it showed 
that he was unfit for his occupation as a farmer, and he was called 
upon to sell his farm. A purchaser was readily procured, and the 
purchaser generally paid the purchase-money to the agent, who 
retained the sum due for rent and paid the balance to the out- 
going tenant, thus supplying him with the means of emigration or 
of engaging in some other pursuit. The purchaser was duly entered 
as tenant in the agent’s books, and thus obtained a perfect title to 
the tenant-right in the farm, freed from all arrears of rent. 

I have given the essence of the system, which, however, varied in 
some minor points on different estates. Those points of variation 
related chiefly to the terms on which the tenant was permitted to 
sell his interest. Sometimes the rule was that the farm should be 
sold to some person who was already a tenant on the estate, and 
generally there was some limit placed on the price to be demanded 
from the incoming tenant. The object of the former rule was to 
prevent the estate from being divided into too small holdings. 
While on the one hand farms were sometimes subdivided among 
different members of the same family, on the other hand they were 
consolidated whenever the sale of any tenant’s interest took place. 

The object of the limitation of prices was twofold. It was in- 
tended to prevent the incoming tenant from parting with so much 
of his capital as to disable him from doing his duty to the farm. 
The second object of this office rule was to prevent the new tenant 
from having a moral or equitable right to prevent the landlord from 
raising the rent to such an amount as would reduce the value of the 
tenant-right below the sum which had been paid for it. Thus, if 
£1,000 was paid for the tenant-right with the consent of the land- 
lord, it would be unfair to raise the rent to such an amount as would 
leave the tenant-right worth only £800. Every increase of rent 
necessarily reduces the value of the tenant-right ; and the only way 
in which the landlord could retain his moral as well as his legal right 
to demand an increased rent was by refusing his consent to a sale, 
when the purchase-money exceeded the sum which the tenant-right 
would be worth after a reasonable addition to the rent had been 
made. 

The office rules on this latter point were not always very precise. 
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The authorised purchase-money generally bore some proportion to 
the rent of the farm, but this proportion was not accurately defined ; 
it varied in different estates, and even at different periods on the 
same estate. It was frequently evaded by private payments, but of 
course such private payments could not create any equity against 
the landlord. 

This system of Ulster tenant-right had some serious defects. It 
depended entirely on the liberality of the landlord, who had an 
undoubted legal right to raise the rent to such an amount as con- 
siderably to reduce or even to destroy the value of the tenant-right. 
Thus the interest which was generally regarded as a valuable 
property was without any legal protection. This was a disadvantage 
to the tenant. 

On the other hand, this uncertainty of tenure was a disadvantage 
to the landlord when a rise in prices or other circumstances had 
raised the value of the land. His undoubted right to increase the 
rent at his pleasure made the tenant look upon every increase of 
rent as an exercise of the landlord’s arbitrary will. This system 
works without much complaint from either party when land remains 
of the same value for several years. But when a gradual advance 
takes place in the value for several years the landlord is placed in a 
position of some difficulty. He cannot every year increase the rent 
to meet the small increase of perhaps a few pence an acre which the 
year has made in the value of the land. But when those increments 
accumulate for several years the rent ceases to be an adequate return 
from the land, even after the allowance of a liberal tenant-right. 
The landlord in self-defence raises the rent. But if he raises the 
rent to such an amount as to reduce the tenant-right much below 
its present value, an angry dispute with the tenant is inevitable. 
He will see that the increase in rent is more than sufficient to 
meet the increase in value that has taken place during the preceding 
four or five years, and his memory will not go further back. The 
knowledge that whether right or wrong he had no redress at law 
would increase the anger of the tenant, and would make the landlord 
unwilling to claim his full rights when he had no legal means of 
proving that his demands were just and reasonable. Thus, under 
generous landlords the value of the tenant-right had a constant 
tendency to increase in value in rising times. 

When prices fell there was also a difficulty ; the tenant expected a 
reduction, but there was no standard to show what reduction ought 
to be made. The landlord may say, You hold my land at less than 
its value, and I could get good tenants to pay a higher rent than 
that of which you are now complaining. But the tenant says, What 
will become of my tenant-right? And as the value of this cannot 
be measured, there is no way of putting an end to the controversy. 
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The uncertain and precarious nature of the tenant-right was not, 
however, without some economical advantages. The interest of the 
occupier was not subject to those rules of law which protect and 
incumber the rights to real property. The tenant who wished to 
sell his interest had no difficulty in finding a suitable purchaser 
among the neighbours. Having made their bargain they proceeded to 
the office of the agent, where the arrears of rent, if any, were paid 
out of the purchase-money, and the purchaser had his name entered 
as tenant in the books of the estate, and thus acquired a perfect title 
to the tenant-right. As this right depended on the will of the land- 
lord, no other person had any interest in disputing the right. 

The tenant, although he had a valuable interest in the land for the 
purpose of enjoyment, or of sale to a solvent purchaser, had no title 
that he could confer on a mortgagee or money-lender. His credit 
depended on his character, and this worked very well. He was free 
from the temptation to borrow money for extravagant expenses, and 
the simple operations of husbandry did not require an extensive 
credit. His rent was paid at the times most convenient for the sale 
of his crops or stock, and on any unusual strain on his resources the 
case was usually met by a delay in the payment of rent to his land- 
lord, the most indulgent of all creditors. 

The objection that a new tenant cannot get possession of a farm 
without paying a purchase-money, and thus diminishing his capital, 
applies to every system which gives the tenant any interest in the 
land by enabling him to hold it at a less rent than could be obtained 
by free competition. The weight of this objection depends on the 
price of the tenant-right, and the poverty of the classes from which 
the tenants proceed. In Ulster there was so much capital made 
by various small industries that, except where the price of the 
tenant-right was unreasonably high, the payment of the purchase- 
money left the tenant sufficient capital for the proper cultivation 
of his land. It will generally be found that the Ulster tenant, after 
payment for his tenant-right, will still possess more capital than a 
tenant holding a similar farm at full rent in Munster or Connaught. 

The evil of requiring a double capital from a farmer, one capital 
to buy a farm and one to cultivate it, is least, or perhaps does not 
exist at all, when the land is set at the full competition rent; it is 
greatest in the case of a system of peasant-proprietorship, where the 
occupying tenant holds the soil in fee-simple not subject to the 
payment of any rent. The object of the Ulster tenant-right was to 
create a class of substantial farmers without impoverishing them by 
requiring too high a price for the possession, and to give a real 
interest to the tenant without depriving the landlord of all interest 
in the land. It left the latter the power of raising his rent to a fair 
sum, and of enforcing a proper cultivation of the land. 
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The Act of 1870 gave the custom of Ulster tenant-right all the 
authority of a legal custom, which it was no longer in the landlord’s 
power to alter. The more liberal landlords were punished by 
making their past liberality compulsory for the future; but the Act 
did nothing to define the interest of the tenant or to regulate the 
rights of the landlord. Everything depends upon the opinions or 
feelings of the judge who tries the cause, and no man knows what is 
the extent or value of his rights. 

Before the Act of 1870 the Ulster tenants were generally well 
satisfied with their condition. Now a general discontent prevails, 
with a demand for increased privileges and property to the tenants. 
This is not to be wondered at. Agitation ceases or grows weak when 
concessions are made to reason and justice. The arguments which 
obtained success cannot be used in support of further demands. But 
a concession made to clamour and force never gives satisfaction. To 
obtain further concessions the same force and clamour will be used 
with additional vigour and confidence derived from their past success. 
The position of the Irish landlords is now very precarious. They 
have property, without political power to defend it; and that pro- 
perty is an object of envy to the electors, who in case of spoliation 
will know exactly what share of the spoils will fall to themselves. 
The ruin of the landed proprietors is certain if they fall into the 
common mistake of yielding nothing to justice and everything to 
clamour. It is now not less their interest than their duty to devise 
some means by which, even at some sacrifice of what they deem their 
own rights, they may give contentment to their tenants, or at 
least remove everything that bears even the appearance of being an 
injustice. 

With this view I venture to propose a system by which it 
shall be lawful for any tenant who pleases, in any part of Ireland, 
to acquire a “ Parliamentary tenant-right” in his holding, either 
by agreement with his landlord or by obtaining a declaration from 
the court that his holding shall be subject to this right. This 
I suggested several years ago in an essay published by the Cobden 
Club. The essence of this system is that the tenant-right becomes 
certain, and that its value is determined by the parties them- 
selves without litigation or dispute. It also provides for the 
case of a fall as well as a rise in the value of land, and while it gives 
security to the tenant it does not divorce the landlord from the 
land. 

The system I propose is this, that the Parliamentary tenant-right 
shall be worth seven years’ purchase of the rent, and that the rent 
shall be adjusted by the parties themselves, at the expiration of every 
period of ten years, in the following manner. If neither party pro- 
poses a change, which will most usually happen, the rent will remain 
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unaltered for another period of ten years, and so on from time to 
time. I am justified in thinking that this will be the most usual 
case by the fact that a tenancy from year to year often lasts a con- 
siderable time without any change being made in the rent. 

If, however, either landlord or tenant desires a readjustment of 
rent it may be effected in the following manner. Suppose the rent 
is £60, which the landlord thinks ought to be increased to £80. 
When the time for readjustment arrives he serves notice on the 
tenant that he will require this increase of rent. If the tenant con- 
sents the rent is forthwith increased to £80. But if the tenant 
dissents he must give up the land, receiving as compensation the 
sum of £560, that is to say, seven years’ purchase, not of the rent 
which the tenant formerly paid, but of the increased rent which thé 
landlord has demanded. This appears fair to both parties. The 
landlord cannot complain that the seven years’ purchase is calculated 
on too high a rent, as it is the rent which he himself demanded. 
The tenant cannot complain that the compensation is too small, 
since it is calculated on a rent which he refuses to pay. A similar 
privilege is given to the tenant if an alteration of prices or other 
circumstances should make him consider the rent too high. When 
the time for readjustment arrives the tenant serves notice on his 
landlord that he requires the rent to be reduced to £50. If the 
landlord agrees the rent is reduced to £50; but if he dissents he 
must get possession of the land, and pay as compensation to the 
tenant the sum of £350, that is, seven years’ purchase of the rent 
which the tenant claims to be sufficient after allowance made for the 
value of the tenant-right. This mode of calculating the compensation 
makes it the interest of both parties to be reasonable. The land- 
lord by demanding too much increases the compensation which he 
must pay. The tenant by offering too little reduces the price which 
‘he must accept for his tenant-right. 

I shall give an account in numbers. The exact figures are im- 
material, but I give them to make the principle more easily under- 
. stood. Suppose the rate of interest to be five per cent., the tenant 
holding a farm at £60 rent, and, having acquired a Parliamentary 
tenant-right worth seven times sixty, that is £420, has a farm for 
which £81 would be a fair rent, being the rent which would leave 
him a fair return for his labour and skill and capital. If the tenant 
is not satisfied with this position, and seeks to reduce the rent to £50, 
he puts it in the landlord’s power to make him sell for £350 a 
tenant-right which is worth £420. On the other hand, if the land- 
lord demands a rent of £70, he must pay £490 for a tenant-right 
which is worth only £420. Under those circumstances it is not pro- 
bable that any change will be made in the rent, unless an alteration 
in the value of the land should make a readjustment reasonable. 
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On this system the landlord and tenant have a common interest. 
If an “unearned increment” takes place the tenant and the land- 
lord get their fair proportions of the increase, for although the rent 
will be increased, that increase can never be equal to the increase 
that has taken place in the value of the land. If land discharged of 
all tenancies is worth twenty-one years’ purchase, about one-fourth 
of the interest in the land will belong to the tenant, and the remain- 
ing three-fourths to the landlord. The exact proportions would be 
as twenty to sixty-one. 

On this system the landlords and tenants are partners. The land- 
lord supplies the greater part of the fixed capital. The tenant, 
besides his tenant-right, is the manager of the concern, into which 
he brings his labour and skill and the movable capital necessary to 
carry on the business. Instead of taking the accounts every year, a 
fixed sum, settled by mutual agreement, is paid to the sleeping 
partner, the landlord. The terms are liable to be readjusted at 
specified periods, or the partnership dissolved, and a partition of the 
property is made in the simplest and fairest manner ; one party makes 
the division and the other takes the choice. 

I believe that this system would possess all the advantages of the 
Ulster tenant-right, and would be free from every objection except 
that one which is inseparable from every custom that gives the 
tenant a valuable interest in his holding. Every new tenant must 
purchase a tenant-right. This makes it difficult for any poor person 
to get a farm, and whoever gets it is deprived of part of the capital 
which he might require for its cultivation. This objection is best 
met by providing that the tenant should not be obliged to buy too 
great an interest in his farm, as under a system of peasant-proprietor- 
ship, which would prevent any man from becoming a farmer unless 
he was able to buy the fee-simple of the land. For this reason I have 
fixed the tenant-right at seven years’ purchase, but it is a matter of 
mere detail whether the price should be higher or lower, say ten 
years’ or five years’ purchase of the rent. 

In the same manner a medium should be observed in fixing the 
periods for readjustment. If the interval is too long there is a 
danger that a change in the value of the land might cause to one of 
the parties a loss of long duration. On the other hand, frequent 
readjustments are unnecessary, and would be a worry and a possible 
source of bad feeling between the landlord and tenant. I have there- 
fore fixed upon the period of ten years as a medium interval free 
from both those evils. 

Tenants under this kind of partnership with their landlords would 
be in a much more prosperous condition than if they were forced to 
become peasant-proprietors. Take the case of a man who has, in 
addition to his farming stock, a capital of, say, £420. With this 
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sum he can buy a tenant-right in a farm worth £81 a year, but only 
liable to pay a reduced rent of £60. He at the same time knows that 
he cannot be deprived of his farm, except on the terms of getting back 
a larger sum than he paid for the tenant-right. 

Suppose, however, that he was obliged to buy the fee-simple, to 
become a peasant-proprietor, his capital would be expended in the 
purchase of a farm worth probably less than £20 a year, as the fee- 
simple will probably sell for a greater number of years’ purchase 
than a tenant-right of equal annual value. He would also become 
subject to greater law-costs. It is not possible to make a purchase 
of a fee-simple estate, however small, as simple and cheap as the 
sale of a mere tenant-right. 

It is only by some vague hope of obtaining fee-simple estates 
without paying a fair value for them that the farming classes can be 
induced to believe that a system of peasant-proprietorship would be 
to their advantage. 

Some assistance from the Legislature might be necessary in order 
to give full scope to this system. Every owner in possession should 
have power to give this tenant-right notwithstanding any settlement 
or incumbrance on his estate. The tenant should have full liberty 
to sell his tenant-right, but should not be permitted to subdivide, or 
sublet, or incumber his tenant-right. This condition is not essential, 
but it would add considerably to the beneficial results of the system, 
and without it there would be difficulty in having all conveyances 
cheap and expeditious. 

It will be necessary to make some provisions to insure the tenant 
a fair compensation for any addition made by his outlay to the value 
of his farm. The tenant must not be obliged to pay rent on account 
of unexhausted improvements. This will not be difficult to effect. 
In most cases it- would be accomplished by an agreement between the 
two partners, the landlord to contribute to the outlay in propor- 
tion to their respective interests. Thus, if it was necessary to build 
a house the landlord should defray three-fourths and the tenant one- 
fourth of the expense. If there is no agreement, or if the landlord 
will not contribute, the rights of the tenant may be secured in the 
following manner. Improvements may be divided into different 
classes, according to the length of time necessary to exhaust them 
or to recoup the tenant for his outlay. In case of any dispute the 
county court judge should decide to what class an improvement 
belonged. Every improvement is to be repaid by an annuity of a 
proper amount to be estimated according to its class. As long as 
the tenant remains in possession of the land without any increase 
of rent, his enjoyment of the improvement is equivalent to the receipt 
of the annuity. 

But if the landlord at the period for readjustment should demand 
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an increased rent it should be divided into two parts, one part to be 
equal to the annuity and the remainder to represent the rent of the 
land independent of the improvement. If the tenant agrees to the 
landlord’s demand, he will only pay the latter part of the rent. The 
former part he will retain until the annuity terminates by the 
arrival of the time when the improvement is exhausted. If any dis- 
pute arises as to the date or extent of the outlay it will be decided 
by the county court judge. 

If the tenant does not agree to the landlord’s demands he will be 
entitled to compensation to be calculated thus: first, he gets seven 
years’ purchase of that portion of the rent which is independent of 
the improvement ; and, secondly, he gets the estimated value of his 
improvements. There is no difficulty in carrying out this plan so 
as to do perfect justice to both parties. The judges of the land 
division of Chancery should have power to make rules as to forms 
and notices necessary to prevent the mistakes that might arise from 
ignorance or accident, and to remedy such mistakes when they 
occurred. 

I may briefly state the object of this Parliamentary tenant-right. 
First, that the tenant should have a valuable interest in his farm. 
Secondly, that this interest should be settled from time to time so 
that the rights of the landlord and the tenant should preserve the 
same proportion. Thirdly, that the sale of the tenant-right should 
not require any expense in the investigation of title or the prepara- 
tion of the conveyance. Fourthly, that the tenant should receive 
full compensation for his improvements. And lastly, that he should 
have a good personal credit, as his neighbours would all know that 
he possessed his tenant-right free from any settlement or incum- 
brance. 

The assistance of a court of justice might be necessary in a few 
cases to determine the fair rent to be paid at the commencement of 
a tenant-right, but I believe this would not often happen, as the 
matter would generally be settled by mutual agreement. Perhaps 
it would be sufficient to provide that the first readjustment should 
take place after a shorter interval, say five instead of ten years. 

Ihave given this brief sketch in order to invite discussion and 
to give an opportunity to those who disapprove of the system to 
state their objections, which I shall meet by answer or submission. 


M. LonGFIe.p. 











WHY THE AMERICAN COLONIES SEPARATED FROM 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


Wuen James I. gave his royal assent to the colonisation of Virginia 
and New England, he did so in the belief that the colonies could be 
governed by the Crown, for its own use and behoof, without fear of 
hindrance from Parliament. In point of fact the colonies themselves 
generally maintained that Parliament had no authority over them 
because they were not represented in it; but at the same time their 
relations to the Crown were extremely ill-defined and vacillating, 
and as a general thing they doled out their allegiance with as scanty 
and grudging a hand as they possibly could. It was seldom that 
anything was declared concerning their rights so explicitly as in the 
proprietary grant of Maryland, which declares that the English 
Government shall have no authority to raise taxes within the colony. 
In general, the colonists showed no inclination to press the question 
of the definition of their rights, preferring to do as they liked so long 
as they were uninterfered with, while making as few emphatic de- 
clarations as possible. It is peculiarly true of the English race that 
the most independent spirit often takes this quiet method of asserting 
itself. In this way the object is as likely to be attained as in any 
other, while there is much less waste of breath in argumentative 
wrangling than there would be if it were felt to be necessary to 
settle every doubtful question by a solemn and dogmatic pronun- 
ciamiento. In this way, though there were occasional and local dis- 
putes between the Crown and the colonies, even in the seventeenth 
century, yet anything like a general issue was avoided until the 
colonies had grown strong enough to maintain their own position 
successfully. As early as 1638 some of the disorderly people whom 
the puritanical government of Massachusetts would not allow to 
remain in the colony returned to England with their complaints, 
and so worked upon the King’s mind that a very stringent royal 
order was sent over, positively demanding that the charter should 
be surrendered. In reply to this order Massachusetts sent back, not 
the charter which was demanded, but an energetic protest against 
the injustice of the demand. How far this dispute might have been 
carried we cannot tell, for in the course of the following year the 
Presbyterians of Scotland began the revolt which cost the King his 
throne and his life, and for the next ten years very little attention 
was paid in England to American affairs. Down to this time the 
Parliament had not assumed any control over colonial affairs. In 
1624 they had grumbled at James I.’s high-handed suppression of 
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the Virginia Company, but they had not gone so far as to call in 
question the King’s supreme authority over the colonies. In 1628, 
in a petition to Charles I. relating to the Bermudas, they had fully 
admitted this royal authority. But after the execution of the King 
in 1649 a new and somewhat anomalous state of things arose. There 
was now no King, and all the royal powers devolved upon Parlia- 
ment, among other things the prerogative of superintending the 
affairs of the colonies. Such, at least, was the theory held in England, 
and it is difficult to see how any other theory could logically have 
been held; but the Americans never formally admitted it, and in 
practice they continued to behave towards Parliament very much as 
they had behaved towards the Crown, yielding just as little obedience 
as possible. Virginia submitted gracefully to the parliamentary 
commissioners; but when these same commissioners seized upon a 
Royalist vessel in Boston harbour, the colonial legislature of Massa- 
chusetts debated the question whether it was compatible with the 
dignity of the colony to permit such an act of sovereignty on the 
part of the Home Government. It was finally decided to wink at 
the proceeding, partly because the Puritans of New England were 
on general principles friendly to the Puritan Parliament and 
hostile to the Royalists, partly because the Parliament, reciprocating 
this friendly feeling, was inclined to favour New England in its 
commercial legislation, and it was thought to be impolitic to quarrel 
with one’s bread and butter. At the same time the question of the 
constitutional supremacy of Parliament over the colonies was not 
pressed to a direct issue. In 1651 Parliament ordered Massachusetts 
to surrender its charter and take out a new one, in which the rela- 
tions of the colony to the Home Government should be made the 
subject of fresh and more precise definition. To this request the 
colony for something like a year vouchsafed no answer; and finally, 
when it became necessary to do something, instead of sending back 
the charter, the legislature sent back a memorial, setting forth that 
the people of Massachusetts were quite contented with their form of 
government, and hoped that no change would be made in it. At 
about the same time Massachusetts ventured upon an act such as in 
nearly all ages and countries has been supposed to involve an asser- 
tion of independent sovereignty. A mint was established, and 
shillings and sixpenny and threepenny pieces were coined, bearing 
on the one side a tree with the inscription Massachusetts, and on the 
other side the inscription New England, with the date of issue. There 
was no recognition of England upon this coinage, which was kept up 
for more than thirty years. Though favourably disposed towards 
Cromwell, Massachusetts carefully avoided recognising his authority. 
When asked to contribute a military contingent for the conquest of 
the Dutch settlements on the Hudson, she courteously informed his 
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Highness that he might enlist five hundred volunteers within her 
territory if he could find so many willing to serve. The death of 
the Lord Protector is not even alluded to in the colonial records. 
After the restoration of the Stuart monarchy, Massachusetts per- 
severed as long as possible in maintaining this independent attitude. 
The cruel and ill-advised persecution of the Quakers in Boston called 
forth an order from Charles II., forbidding the Colonial Government 
to inflict bodily punishment upon the Quakers, and directing it here- 
after to send them home to England for trial. But it was a funda- 
mental principle with the New England settlers that all offences 
against the laws of the colony should be tried in the courts of the 
colony ; and accordingly the King’s message was not only disregarded, 
but in direct defiance of it the law threatening Quakers with flog- 
ging was expressly re-enacted. At the same time the colonists 
thought it worth while to send commissioners to England to confer 
with the King and avoid adirect quarrel. The good-natured though 
faithless Charles promised to respect their charter, but insisted that 
in return they must take an oath of allegiance to the Crown, must 
administer justice in the King’s name, and must repeal their laws 
restricting the right of suffrage to church members and prohibiting 
the Episcopal form of worship. “When the people of Massachusetts 
received this message they consented to administer justice in the 
King’s name, but all the other matters were referred for consideration 
to a committee, and so they dropped out of sight. Two years after- 
wards, in 1664, the King sent over four commissioners to adjust 
various troubles in New England, and in particular to ascertain 
whether Massachusetts had complied with his demands; but upon 
this point the legislature stubbornly withheld any definite answer, 
while it frittered away the time in trivial altercations with the royal 
commissioners. It might seem strange that such an independent 
attitude on the part of the colony could be maintained without pro- 
voking the active hostility of the Crown. But the war with Holland 
and the turbulent state of English politics throughout the reign of 
Charles II. operated in favour of the colonists. It was not until 
1679 that the easy-going King got his mind sufficiently free from 
complications at home to begin to realise that it was not compatible 
with his royal dignity to allow a little colony like Massachusetts to 
go on bearding and defying him with impunity. In 1679 the King 
sent out a letter commanding the Government of Massachusetts to 
surrender the province of Maine (which it had lately purchased of 
the heirs of Sir Ferdinando Gorges for £1,200) on repayment of this 
sum of £1,200. In the same letter the colony was enjoined to put in 
force the royal orders of seventeen years before. To this positive in- 
junction the Massachusetts Government replied in vague and unsatis- 
factory terms that the royal orders of 1662 either had been carried 
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out already or would be in good time, while to the demand concern- 
ing Maine no reply whatever was made. With such obstinacy as 
this it was impossible that the conflict could be much longer post- 
poned. In 1684 the charter of Massachusetts was at last rescinded. 
In 1686 Charles II. having died, the charter of Connecticut also was 
annulled by James IJ., and Sir Edmund Andros was appointed 
governor of Massachusetts, Plymouth, Connecticut, New Hampshire, 
and Maine. In 1687 the charter of Rhode Island was rescinded, and 
in 1688 Andros was made governor of New York also, so that all 
the northern colonies were thus brought under the arbitrary rule of 
one man, who was responsible to the King only. These measures 
were quite in keeping with the general tyrannical policy of the new 
King, and the governor he selected for the American colonies seems 
to have been a thoroughly odious creature, like himself. If James 
had remained long upon the throne it is very probable that New 
England would have revolted rather than submit to the misgovern- 
ment of Andros. But Old England by this time had come to repent 
the fresh lease of life which she had granted to the Stuart dynasty 
after the death of Cromwell. Tired of the disgraceful subservience 
of her kings to the villainous policy of Louis XIV., tired of Popish 
plots and Rye House plots, and judicial murders like those of Russell 
and Sidney, tired of bloody assizes and declarations of indulgence, 
and all the strange devices of Stuart tyranny, England endured 
the arrogance of James but three years, and then drove him across 
the Channel, to get such consolation as he might from his French 
paymaster and patron. No sooner did the news of the Revolution of 
1688 reach New England than the people of Boston rose in insurrec- 
tion, seized Andros and put him in prison, and proceeded to organize 
a provisional government. So eager were the people, indeed, that 
all this was done as soon as it was known that the Prince of Orange 
had landed in England, and before it was perfectly clear that his 
cause would prevail against that of the tyrant. It marks the im- 
portance which the American colonies had already attained, that, 
before the Prince of Orange had fully secured the throne, he sent 
over a message to Boston instructing the people to preserve decorum 
and acquiesce yet a little longer in the government of Andros, until 
some more satisfactory arrangement could be made. But the indig- 
nant zeal of the people had already outstripped the cautious policy 
of the new sovereign, and Increase Mather, the president of Harvard 
College, judiciously prevented this letter of instructions from being 
made public. Affairs reverted to their old position before the repeal 
of the charter, until 1692, when the new charter, granted by King 
William, was promulgated. By this charter (which incidentally 
united Plymouth with Massachusetts) the principal changes were 
that no qualification of church-membership, but only a property 
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qualification, was henceforth to be required of voters; the governor 
was to be appointed by the Crown instead of being elected by the 
people; and all laws passed by the legislature were to be sent to 
England for royal approval. To this charter, involving such a 
curtailment of their liberties, the people with some grumbling con- 
sented ; and the rest of the constitutional history of Massachusetts, 
like that of most of the other colonies, down to the period of the 
Revolution, is simply a dreary and monotonous record of irrepressible 
bickerings between the governor appointed by the Crown and the 
legislature elected by the people. 

From incidents like these, which I have cited by preference from 
the history of Massachusetts, because in the pre-revolutionary period 
Massachusetts was the largest and most powerful of all the colonies, 
and because, owing to the peculiar conditions under which she was 
founded, she was, on the whole, the most haughty and intractable in 
asserting her independence—from incidents like these we may see 
that the attitude of the colonists, whether toward the Crown or toward 
Parliament, was dictated not so much by any nice theories of consti- 
tutional law as by the great underlying principle of English political 
life that an Englishman’s house is his castle, and that this house can 
best be managed without interference from the house across the way. 
So far as the colonists entertained any general theory of the subject, 
however, they agreed with the royal rather than with the parliamentary 
interpretation of their connection with the mother country. They 
did not deny the paramount sovereignty of the King, but as 
Parliament conducted the government only in virtue of being a 
representative body, they denied that it could legally conduct the 
government of the colonies, inasmuch as it in no way represented 
them. By the year 1770 this attitude of the colonies had become 
clearly defined, so as to admit of distinct expression in a general 
theory. The political arguments of the Adamses, of Hancock, and 
others, were based on the theory that the British Empire was made 
up of various provinces, or departments, equal to each other in 
political value, and each legislatively independent of all the others, 
while all alike owned allegiance to the King. The people of Great 
Britain were represented by the British Parliament, which could, 
therefore, make laws for Great Britain and’ impose taxes within its 
limits. In like manner the people of Pennsylvania were represented 
by the Pennsylvania legislature, which could, therefore, make laws 
for Pennsylvania and impose taxes within its limits. The Penn- 
sylvania legislature could not make laws for Connecticut, because it 
in no way represented the people of Connecticut; and for precisely 
the same kind of reason the British Parliament could not make laws 
for either Pennsylvania or Connecticut, or for any other American 
colony. If the King wanted money from his subjects in Great 
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Britain, he must ask his Parliament for it ; if he wanted money from 
his subjects in Connecticut, he must ask the colonial legislature for 
it. For Connecticut to allow the Pennsylvania legislature to impose 
taxes within its limits would be to make of Connecticut a tributary 
state, to deprive its citizens of the birthright of Englishmen, and 
reduce them to the political condition of Frenchmen or Spaniards. 
No less obviously would it destroy the freedom of Connecticut to 
allow the British Parliament to take the money of its citizens for 
public purposes. 

This very lucid theory simply gave expression to the principles of 
personal and local independence, for which Englishmen have in all 
ages contended. It was impossible to deny its validity without 
undermining the whole structure of English liberties. There was 
nothing in it which implied hostility to the mother country or 
disloyalty to the King; and if George III. had been willing to 
listen to such wise statesmen as Pitt and Fox and Burke, no seeds 
of political revolution need ever have taken root in the soil of such 
a doctrine. But George III., like all perverse and obstinate rulers, 
had an instinctive dislike for men of large and flexible minds and 
independent characters. Not great political thinkers like Pitt and 
Fox and Burke, but narrow-minded schemers or subservient tools 
like Bute and Townshend and North, were the advisers to whom 
he preferred to listen. The doctrine that taxes are voluntary con- 
tributions from the people to the government was one which he 
would no doubt have been glad to overthrow in England itself if he 
had only been able; he was at least determined that it should not 
be acknowledged in the case of the colonies. But the loyalty of the 
American colonists towards their King was loyalty of the English 
sort, and would not bear too great a strain. As long as English 
kings respect the liberties of the people the people profess to a 
great fondness for them ; and since the Revolution of 1688, when the 
claws of the royal lion were pared and his teeth drawn, the English 
people have manifested profound loyalty towards the Crown, which 
represents, in a symbolic way, their continuous national existence. 
Yet during the five centuries ending in 1688 the people of England 
had risen in rebellion against John and against Henry III., had 
deposed and put to death Edward II., Richard II., and Charles I., 
and had driven James II. into exile—so little did their loyalty count 
after all when it came into collision with their sense of personal 
independence. So the loyalty of the American colonists at once 
gave way when it became apparent that the King was inexorably 
bent upon carrying his point. Some began boldly to inquire what 
title the King had, after all, to supremacy over this country, since 
our forefathers came over here in great measure because the Crown 
could not or would not afford them sufficient protection in England, 
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and since they came in pursuance of their own ends and not in 
furtherance of any intentions of the Crown ? Some went so far as 
to deny that the discoveries of Cabot and Raleigh and Smith could 
properly give the British Government any right to control the 
territory of North America. The original title, they said, was in 
the Indians, the English settlers had acquired the title by purchase 
or conquest, and the King had nothing to do with the matter in any 
way. These extreme positions were hardly defensible, however, 
either from the standpoint of history or from that of customary 
international law, and when the Americans actually came to break 
with the King they planted themselves on much firmer ground. 
They accused the King of entering into a conspiracy to deprive 
them of their liberties. ‘He has combined,” says the Declaration 
of Independence, “he has combined with others to subject us to a 
jurisdiction foreign to our constitutions and unacknowledged by our 
law ; giving his assent to their acts of pretended legislation for 
imposing taxes upon us without our consent.” The “others” with 
whom the King is thus said to have ‘ combined ” were, of course, 
the British Parliament, the existence of which as a legally con- 
stituted body possessing authority over them the Americans thus 
refused even by implication to recognise. In rigorous consistency 
with their theory that the Crown was the only power in England to 
which they had ever owed allegiance, the Declaration of Independ- 
ence lays all the grievances of the colonists to the charge of the 
King. It nowhere alludes directly to the Parliament, but by means 
of such indirect allusions as the one just cited it contrives very 
neatly to point to the parliamentary majority as to an irresponsible 
pack of conspirators engaged in a nefarious plot against the liberties 
of a portion of the King’s subjects. By wickedly conniving at this 
plot the King had forfeited his claim to the allegiance of this portion 
of his subjects, and they now proceeded to depose him, so far as 
America was concerned, on grounds quite similar to those on which 
in the preceding century the English had deposed James II. 
Nothing could well be more ingenious or plausible, and from the 
American point of view nothing could be more unanswerably con- 
vincing. 

But while we admire the legal and dialectical skill with which the 
colonists laid all the burden of their grievances upon the Crown, 
we must not forget that after all it was the parliamentary majority 
rather than the King that was the actively guilty party. Except 
for these “ others,” with whom the King “combined,” his own 
tyrannical disposition would have been harmlessenough. The King 
of England has never possessed the right of levying a tax upon the 
meanest of his subjects, and it was not George III. who imposed 
upon the colonies the Stamp Act and the tea-tax. If the parlia- 
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mentary majority had gone with Pitt and Burke, the King might 
have stormed as much as he liked—he could have effected nothing. 
In point of fact the Parliament did claim the right of legislating for 
the colonies, though there were grave differences of opinion as to 
how far it was considerate or expedient to assert this right. In 
point of fact, moreover, Parliament actually had, at various times, 
passed laws affecting the commerce of the colonies, and these laws 
had not been actively resisted, for reasons which we shall presently 
discover, but partly, no doubt, because they had never been very 
actively enforced. Moreover, although under the Stuarts the claims 
of Parliament to legislate for the colonies were not admitted by the 
Crown, yet after the Revolution of 1688 the case was different. The 
Stuarts had pretended to occupy the throne by Divine right; the 
Houses of Orange and Hanover confessedly occupied it by Act of 
Parliament. And as no stream can rise higher than its source, it 
would have been ridiculous for William III. or any of the Georges 
to have laid claim in any part of the empire to an authority independ- 
ent of Parliament. They did not lay any such claim; and accord- 
ingly, after 1688, the doctrine that the King in Council was the sole 
director of colonial affairs was quite exploded. From the British 
point of view, colonial affairs, like all others, were henceforth under 
the direction of Parliament ; and this supreme authority of Parlia- 
ment was never questioned either by people or by Crown. 

In this way there arose a complete antagonism between British 
and American opinion as to the constitutional relations between the 
colonies and the mother country. With such divergent views, and 
with such an independent and intractable spirit on both sides, there 
was sure to be an outbreak as soon as any fundamental question of 
sovereignty, such as the question of taxation, was put to a practical 
test. Through the reluctance of the English temperament to push 
such delicate questions to an irrevocable issue, and through many 
incidental favouring circumstances, the outbreak was deferred for a 
long time. It was deferred until the colonies had grown so strong 
that the task of coercing them was really hopeless. But this 
immense growth of the colonies itself introduced a new complication 
into the case, for it was a fact of a kind which the original Euro- 
pean theory of colonisation had not contemplated, and to which it 
was not prepared to adjust itself. It was a fact which profoundly 
affected the whole question of the relations between the colonies and 
the mother country, and it was owing to their utter failure to appre- 
ciate its importance that the King and his majority in Parliament 
persisted with such fatuity in their attempt to force their own con- 
stitutional theory upon the Americans. 

According to the theory of colonisation in vogue from the time of 
the discovery of America down to the general overthrow of the 
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Kuropean colonial system which marks the close of the eighteenth 
and the beginning of the nineteenth century, a colony was a com- 
munity which existed for the purpose of enriching the country which 
had founded it. Interpreted in accordance with the barbaric notions 
of political economy which prevailed until the time of Adam Smith, 
this doctrine was fruitful in many curious results. At the outset, 
’ indeed, the Spanish notion of a colony was that of a military station, 
which might plunder the heathen for the benefit of the hungry 
treasury of the most Catholic monarch. But this theory was short- 
lived, like the enjoyment of the plunder which it succeeded in ex- 
torting. According to the principles and practice of France and 
England—ané of Spain also, after the first romantic fury of bucca- 
neering had spent itself—the great object in founding a colony, 
besides increasing one’s general importance in the world and the 
area of one’s dominions on the map, was to create a small community 
for the purpose of trading with it. And the great purpose in trading 
was to get gold and silver, for national wealth was supposed to 
consist solely in the possession of these precious metals. It was 
not understood that the exchange value or purchasing power of 
these metals must diminish with their relative abundance, as is the 
case with any other commodity ; and it was accordingly supposed 
that the more gold and silver any nation could get and keep, the 
richer it must be, irrespective of all other considerations. The 
trade between the European nations and their colonies was arranged 
as far as possible, by dint of countless legislative devices, in accord- 
ance with this grotesque theory. On these principles the American 
colonies must buy more from England than they sell to it, so that 
after squaring up the accounts the cash balance may always be 
received by England. To attain this object more completely, and 
to prevent any other country from sharing in these benefits, the 
colonies were required to confine their trade entirely to England. 
No American colony could send its tobacco, or its cotton, or its iron 
to France or to Holland, or to any other country than England; 
nor could it buy a yard of French silk or a pound of Chinese tea 
except from English merchants. Thus the English merchants 
secured for themselves a double monopoly, a monopoly of purchases 
and a monopoly of sales. By a further provision, although American 
ships might bring goods to England, the carrying-trade between 
the different colonies was strictly confined to British ships. Next, 
in order to protect British manufacturers, it was thought necessary 
to prohibit the colonists from manufacturing. They might grow 
wool, but if must be carried to England to be woven into cloth; 
they might smelt iron, but it must be carried to England to be made 
into ploughshares. Finally, in order to protect British agricultural 
interests, corn-laws were enacted, putting a prohibitory tariff on all 
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kinds of grain and other farm produce shipped from the colonies to 
ports in Great Britain. 

Regulations of this sort were of course very tyrannical as well as 
very absurd, but it was a long time before the colonists felt them to 
be so. In point of fact they were seldom strictly enforced ; but one 
might suppose that, quite apart from the question of strict enforce- 
ment, the colonists, who were so sensitive about their liberties, would 
have resented the imposition of such commercial restrictions quite as 
promptly and energetically as they resented the imposition of a 
direct tax. But there was really a marked difference between the 
two cases. The dulness of the human imagination is such that ten 
dollars extorted from a man through legislative interference with 
the natural course of trade, or through a debasement of the circu- 
lating medium, does not begin to affect his mind so much as one 
dollar extorted by a direct legislative demand for it. There is no 
subject, moreover, on which correct and enlightened ideas are so 
slow in penetrating the masses of people as political economy. This 
is partly because the phenomena of production and trade, though 
familiar in some small degree to every one, are seldom comprehended 
on a truly great scale, and when so comprehended they are found to 
be really very complicated. And it is partly because almost every 
man has a selfish interest in some particular monopoly, the mainte- 
nance of which is not compatible with the highest degree of public 
prosperity, and his interest in this particular monopoly will warp 
his judgment on every economical question that may come up. Even 
the axioms of geometry would be disputed, said Hobbes, if men’s 
interests were peculiarly affected by them. For these reasons men’s 
ideas on questions of commerce and finance are very apt to be in a 
hopelessly complicated muddle; and there are, perhaps, no other 
subjects about which so much nonsense is talked, in which so many 
transparent fallacies can acquire such sudden prevalence, or in which 
barbaric prejudices inherited from a predatory state of society sur 
vive from age to age with such obstinate vitality. Horace Greeley’s 
argument that the burning of Chicago was a “ blessing in disguise,” 
because it made work for so many poor people, may serve as an 
example of the dire confusion of ideas which still prevails. If we 
read over the speeches that were made by the inflationists in the 
American Congress in 1874, or by the “silver men” in 1877; or if 
we contemplate the marvellous patchwork of tariff legislation under 
which American industries have suffered since 1861, we need not 
wonder that two hundred years ago the British Government should 
have thought it right and expedient to impose the Navigation Act 
upon its colonies, or that the colonists should have failed to per- 
ceive anything wrong in principle in the commercial restrictions 
which it contained. The theory of personal freedom was in those 
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days—among Englishmen at least—very far advanced; but the 
theory of commercial freedom had not even begun to dawn in men’s 
minds. 

There was still another reason why the colonists did not resent the 
commercial legislation of Parliament, as they afterwards resented its 
attempts to tax them. We have seen that the colonists always ad- 
mitted in theory the authority of the King; and down to the 
Revolution of 1688 the regulation of commerce had always been one 
of the royal prerogatives. In the time of the Great Rebellion the 
Parliament had seized upon this along with other royal prerogatives; 
and in 1688 it became an established principle that the regulation of 
commerce should be henceforth in the hands of Parliament. The 
colonists would appear to have witnessed this change without any 
great concern, and probably they troubled themselves very little 
about it. It mattered little to them how King and Parliament com- 
posed their differences so long as colonial interests were not con- 
spicuously affected. The right to make rules of trade for the whole 
empire simply passed from one British source of authority to another. 
It was a very different thing when Parliament claimed the right to 
impose direct taxes on the colonies; for this was not invading the 
rights of the Crown, it was invading the rights of the colonial legis- 
latures. It did not involve the mere transfer of power from one 
British source of authority to another; it involved the transfer of 
power from the colonies to the Home Government—from America to 
England. By attentively considering this fundamental difference 
between the legal aspect of the two cases, I think we shall thoroughly 
comprehend why it was that the colonists allowed Parliament to pass 
twenty-nine acts in regulation of their commerce, but instantly rose 
with unanimous and indignant protest at the passage of the Stamp 
Act. The one kind of legislation they might regard as oppressive, 
but they were not quite prepared to stigmatise it as illegal—and so 
they submitted. The other kind they regarded as not only oppres- 
sive, but unquestionably illegal—and so they rebelled. Their 
behaviour was that of a people no less regardful of established legal 
precedent than determined in the assertion of their liberties; and 
the contrast finely illustrates the combination of intractable inde- 
pendence with patient decorum which is such a very marked feature 
of the American character. 

But while the attitude which the Americans assumed on these 
great constitutional questions is thus perfectly clear, consistent, and 
intelligible, we cannot be surprised at the incapacity of the British 
Government to comprehend their attitude. As we have seen, the 
right to regulate the affairs of the colonies had been seized, along 
with other royal prerogatives, by the Parliament on the occasion of 
the expulsion of the House of Stuart; this right had been exercised 
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in various acts restrictive of colonial commerce without any consti- 
tutional protest on the part of the Americans; and why should it 
not continue to be exercised in other acts for the raising of revenue, 
especially if such acts (like the Stamp Act, for example) were not 
necessarily oppressive in character, and were intended to operate for 
the advantage of the whole empire in discharging a war debt which 
had been incurred for the common benefit of both British and 
Americans? This reasoning seemed perfectly sound to the average 
member of Parliament in the fifth year of George III., and I have 
even heard it urged in England within the past ten years. It was 
not, however, considered valid by Pitt, or by the other great states- 
men who belonged to the parliamentary minority at the time when 
the taxation of the colonies came up for discussion. For plausible 
as it may have appeared as a legal argument, its plausibility after 
all rested only upon that old European theory of the nature and 
purposes of a colony which the enormous increase of the English in 
America had rendered quite antiquated, which prescient statesmen 
like Pitt fully perceived to be antiquated, but which George IIT. and 
the Squire Westerns who made up his parliamentary majority still 
clung to as firmly as tothe Gospel. As long as a colony was held to 
be merely a little commercial station created by the mother country 
for commercial purposes, it might have seemed well enough that its 
affairs should be subject to minute parliamentary supervision, and 
it might hardly have been thought worth while to grant it a sepa- 
rate representation, though men like Winthrop and Penn, and the 
other leaders of American colonisation, never took so low a view of 
their work as this. In fact, the ample political privileges which had 
been conceded to the colonists at the outset were hardly compatible 
with this narrow view. But, however this might be, the prodigious 
growth of the American colonies had now rendered the application 
of the old colonial theory quite preposterous. The thirteen colonies 
in the year 1770 could in nowise be regarded as so many trading 
stations. They had become a great continuous segment of the 
English nation, including a population of three millions, or more 
than one-fourth of the whole English race, for the population of 
Great Britain at that time did not exceed eight millions. To seek 
to apply the old colonial theory to so considerable a portion of the 
English world was as absurd as the attempt of John Willet, the inn- 
keeper in Barnaby Rudge, to recover his grown-up runaway son by 
advertising him as a child of tender years. This surprising develop- 
ment of the colonies essentially modified the legal aspects of the case, 
and gave to the Stamp Act the appearance of an attempt to disfran- 
chise three millions of English subjects in a body. Commenting on 
James Otis’s position that “taxation without representation is 
tyranny,” the Tories in Parliament observed that to concede it would 
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be to admit the necessity of parliamentary reform, since many large 
and important boroughs in England were unrepresented, but were 
not therefore considered exempt from taxation. This was very true ; 
so true that the victory of the Americans was one of the things which 
soon afterwards began to make Liberal statesmen in England lock 
upon parliamentary reform as a necessity. But the Tories who 
urged this argument quite misconceived the dimensions of the pro- 
blem. The Americans, they said, even if they paid their tax, were 
no worse off than the people of Birmingham, Leeds, Sheffield, or 
Manchester—large towns of modern growth which had not yet 
secured a representation in Parliament. These friends of the King 
would have shown a much more just appreciation of the case if they 
had asked themselves what would be likely to happen, and what 
ought to happen, if Parliament were to shut the doors upon its 
Scotch members, and then proceed to pass a Stamp Act for Scotland. 

The contest over the right of Great Britain to tax the colonies 
began at a most auspicious moment for American independence. 
According to Mr. Green, in his Short History of the English People, 
the history of the United States as a nation begins with the triumph 
of Wolfe on the Heights of Abraham. In 1755 John Adams, then 
teacher of a village school at Worcester, predicted that “if we can 
remove these turbulent Gallics,” our people will in another century 
outnumber the British, and all Europe will not be able to subdue us.’ 
In two ways the American Revolution was a direct and immediate 
consequence of the French War. In the first place, the total over- 
throw of the French removed the formidable enemy which for nearly 
a century had so severely annoyed the northern colonies, and which 
had lately begun to threaten the south also. With the removal of this 
aggressive enemy, which had openly avowed its intention of keeping 
them for ever cooped up between the Atlantic and the Alleghanies, 
the English colonies had now no foes or rivals east of the Mississippi. 
And after the collapse of Pontiac’s schemes in 1765 the power of the 
Indians also was felt to be broken. In the event of a conflict with . 
England the colonies had now no cause to dread an attack in the 
rear. Nay more, so far as the French were concerned, they might 
now, in such an event, be counted on for sympathy rather than oppo- 
sition. For in revenge for the terrible humiliation they had jus’ 
suffered, it was clear that the French would enjoy nothing so much 
as seeing England also stripped of her colonial empire in the New 
World. Indeed, even while he signed his name to the Treaty of 
Paris, the Duc de Choiseul exclaimed that it would be England’s 
turn next. So that in entering upon their great struggle the 
Americans could now reasonably hope for the sympathy and, as the 
event proved, even for the active and valuable aid of the French 


Government. 
(1) Bancroft, Hist. U.S. iii. 143. 
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In the second place, it was the French War which directly 
originated the quarrels that led to the revolt of the colonies. The 
French War had been incurred in the interests of the colonies as 
much as in the interests of England; it had saddled the British 
Government with an enormous debt; and it was thought to be no 
more than fair that the Americans, who had reaped such advantages 
from the war, should contribute their quota towards the payment of 
the debt. People in England, whose relatives had died on the 
Mononogahala and the St. Lawrence, and who were now burdened 
with taxes on account of this American War, no doubt thought it 
ineffably mean in the Americans to be so obstinately unwilling to put 
a threepenny stamp on their legal and commercial papers in order 
to help defray the war debt. Not so, however, thought the wisest 
English statesmen, who understood the nature of the constitutional 
admission involved in the use of the stamp. If the colonial legis- 
lators had been asked to contribute voluntarily to the defrayal of the 
war debt, they would very likely have cheerfully consented. As in 
Hampden’s case, it was not the money but the principle that they 
cared for. 

In the intensity of their opposition to the claims of Parliament to 
impose a direct tax upon them, the colonists now proceeded so far as 
to deny the constitutional right of Parliament to legislate for them 
in any case, and they made up their minds to endure no further 
commercial restrictions. As early as 1761, two years before the 
close of the French War, the British Government endeavoured to 
enforce the Navigation Act; and it was then that the eloquent plea 
of James Otis against “ writs of assistance”’ first told the Govern- 
ment what it might expect if it were to persist in such a policy. 
Here, cradled as it were in the French War, began the Revolution 
of the colonies. Four years later came Grenville’s Stamp Act, 
answered by Patrick Henry’s famous “Virginia Resolutions,” and - 
by a general attitude of rebellion so menacing that in the following 
year the obnoxious measure was repealed. In the next year, 1767, 
it occurred to Charles Townshend that he might accomplish, by a 
duty upon tea and a few other articles, what Grenville had failed to 
accomplish with his scheme of direct taxation. In 1770, so unpopular 
was this measure, that all the duties except that on tea were repealed. 
The tea-tax was retained, not so much because the Ministry cared 
for the revenue from it as in defence of the principle that Parliament 
could legislate for the colonies. Thus, as in Mrs. Gamp’s case, a 
tea-pot (or rather a tea-chest) became the cause or occasion of a 
division between friends, None of the colonies would take tea on 
such terms. New York sent it back to England; South Carolina 
let it mould in a damp cellar; Maryland made a bonfire of it; and 
Massachusetts threw it into the sea. Thus, in December, 1773, the 
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glove was thrown down, and in the following April Lord North took 
it up with his bills for closing the port of Boston, and remodelling 
the government of Massachusetts. This, as the subsequent events 
showed, was virtually the declaration of war. 

Into the discussion of the military events of the Revolution it is 
not my purpose to enter, though in many respects this was an 
extremely interesting war, besides being full of romantic incidents. 
The attempt of England to coerce the colonies was plainly imprac- 
ticable, both on account of their great extent and because of the 
omnipresence of their political life. To capture Paris or Vienna 
would be to lay France or Austria at the feet of the invader; but 
the capture of New York or Philadelphia helped the British very 
little, because the machinery of political life could be directed in 
America as well from one centre as another. Permanently to dis- 
concert a people with the “town-meeting principle” so deeply 
wrought into their political fibre, it would have been necessary to 
occupy the whole country ; and this would have exceeded the ability 
of Great Britain or any other power. The true military policy of 
the British commanders was to aim at the American armies, and 
seek to disperse or capture them rather than to take possession of 
political centres or military posts. But this was no easy task for the 
men who had it in charge. None of the British commanders gave 
evidence of much ability, except Lord Cornwallis ; nor do they, asa 
general rule, seem to have been very zealous in their work. Sir 
William Howe, in particular, though his military honour was unim- 
peachable, does not seem greatly to have relished the work of fight- 
ing against men who were still regarded as Englishmen. On the 
other hand, these mediocre commanders, despite the superiority of 
their troops in discipline and equipment, were opposed by one of the 
most consummately*bold and vigilant generals the world has ever 
seen. 

In the survey which we have taken of the relations between the 
colonies and the Imperial Government which terminated with the 
Revolution, I have sought to exhibit in a clear light the very 
considerable share of independence which the colonies possessed from 
the very outset. It may be said with truth that the War for Inde- 
pendence was undertaken not so much for the acquisition of new 
liberties as for the protection and maintenance of old ones. With 
regard to its liberties the English has been the most grandly 
conservative race in the world. Its political petitions and its bills 
of rights have been the declaration of principles of self-government 
hoary with honourable antiquity. Its Magna Charta refers us back 
to the liberties of Edward the Confessor, and the liberties of Edward 
but carry us back to the assemblies of freemen described by Tacitus. 
English self-government dates from prehistoric times; but what 
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other peoples have in the turmoil of ages partially surrendered, the 
English, by unremitting vigilance, have kept unimpaired, while 
continually surrounding it with fresh guarantees of permanence. 
Whatever power, be it that of lord, or bishop, or king, has sought 
to infringe upon this liberty of the people, has swiftly paid the 
penalty of its rashness in disastrous ruin. The American War of 
Independence belonged to the same series of struggles with the 
Barons’ War of the thirteenth century and the Great Rebellion of 
the seventeenth. It was the struggle of a portion of the English 
people in defence of a great constitutional principle, and its vic- 
torious issue was a victory of English political ideas. It was in no 
sense of the words a struggle between one people and another, as the 
Seven Years’ War had been a struggle between the France of the 
Old Régime and England—two nations representing totally different 
theories as to how the work of life ought to be conducted. It was.a 
war, indeed, in which, under somewhat different circumstances, the 
end might have been attained and the colonists have carried their 
point without the necessity of a political separation from the mother 
country. 

The question has sometinies been asked, What would have been 
the probable effect upon the material development of the United 
States if the ties of political union with England had not been 
severed, as might easily have been the case had Lord Chatham 
been Prime Minister with a strong majority in the House of 
Commons? It has been suggested that in that case we should have 
become but a second-rate sort of nation, such as we are accustomed— 
rightly or wrongly—to consider Canada. It should not be forgotten, 
however, that the differences between Canada and the United States 
were far more strongly marked a century ago than they are to-day ; 
and that, even had Canada joined us in our successful War of Inde- 
pendence, these differences, which date from the times of Champlain 
and Winthrop, could hardly as yet have been quite obliterated. It 
should also be remembered that the growth of the American colonies 
before the establishment of independence was quite as rapid as the 
growth of the United States has been since that event. And it is 
difficult to see what circumstances consistent with the preservation of 
peace and political freedom could have availed seriously to check our 
rate of growth, whether our vague connection with England had 
been retained or not. 

However this might have been, it is easy to point to at least one 
political advantage, of quite incalculable importance, which grew out 
of our separation from England. The difficult problem of framing a 
federal union would no doubt have had its solution much longer 
postponed had it not been for the War of Independence, which made 
some kind of confederation an immediate necessity. The solution of 
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the problem, moreover, would have been needlessly complicated and 
encumbered by an attempt to include in the scheme our peculiar 
relations to a British sovereign and a British parliament. The 
experiment of federalism was one which it was in every way desirable 
that the American people should try for themselves, in accordance 
with the peculiar circumstances of their civilisation, and without the 
least possibility of outside interference. The experiment of fede- 
ralism, if we may so term it, as thus far illustrated in the history of 
the United States, is one of the most interesting and wonderful 
phenomena in the whole history of mankind ; for it is an experiment 
whose results shall determine whether it is practicable for fifty or 
sixty powerful states to exist side by side without custom-houses, or 
standing armies, or frontier fortresses, settling all their differences 
by law, and not by wager of battle. It is an experiment which on 
a very small scale Switzerland long ago succeeded in solving in spite 
of profound differences of language, race, and creed. The problem 
could hardly be approached for the first time on a great scale, as in 
America, save by groups of people speaking the same language and 
inheriting similar social and political traditions. Among the great 
countries of Europe, moreover, it was only England that could send 
forth groups of people politically capable of dealing with such a 
problem. Obviously the experiment of federalism could never be 
tried successfully except by a people of long political experience, 
and among whom the principle of local self-government had remained 
intact. 

Such considerations lend thrilling interest to the remarkable 
series of events which resulted in the acquisition of the North Ame- 
rican continent by men of English race. A crowd of new sugges- 
tions come up, throwing light upon America’s place in history. We 
may begin to regard the settlement of this great country by 
Englishmen as equivalent to the planting of some of the noblest and 
most beneficent of political ideas on a fruitful soil so vast in area that 
their powerful influence shall grow until it sways the actions of men 
in all parts of the earth. To have established the federal system 
over one great continent is to have made a fair beginning towards 
establishing it over the world. And, whatever may be the case with 
peoples less advanced politically, perhaps it may not be too much 
to look forward to a time when all the communities of English race 
and speech may be united in a bond which allows perfect local 
freedom to each community, but shall require all questions of inter- 
national concern to be adjusted peaceably in accordance with general 
principles respected by all alike. 

JoHn Fiske. 
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An interesting route to the Pyrenees, and one not frequently 
followed, is that through Central France—through Auvergne and the 
Cantal to Toulouse. Clermont-Ferrand too is a good halting-place, 
whence the Puy de Déme may be easily ascended and a general idea 
gained of the curious volcanic district around. At Arvant, a few 
miles south of Clermont-Ferrand, you leave the line of rail which 
goes to Nismes, and enter upon that which passes through the 
mountainous department of Cantal, and after passing Aurillac joins 
the Limoges and Toulouse line at Figeac. This is certainly one of 
the most extraordinary examples of railway engineering in Europe. 
The road is for a great part of the way cut out of the steep moun- 
tain side; now and again it runs through a deep cutting, spans a 
profound gorge by a lofty viaduct, or leaps with a single arch over a 
rushing mountain torrent. Tunnels succeed one another with 
astonishing frequency, and one of these, the tunnel of Lioran, is 
considerably more than a mile in length, and is, at its entrance, 
3,700 feet above the sea! In passing through it one passes from 
the basin of the Loire to that of the Gironde. Ruins of ancient 
castles are as numerous on the mountain tops as they are on the 
banks of the Rhine; curious basaltic rocks, some surrounded with 
numerous stages of prismatic columns, which the French liken to 
organ-pipes, are frequently passed. For a long time the conical 
summit of the Plomb du Cantal is seen as a prominent feature in 
this remarkable landscape, the railway actually skirting its base. 
Next to the Pic de Sancy, the Plomb du Cantal is the highest 
mountain in Central France; it forms, as it were, the centre of a 
great number of volcanic chains, which spread out from it to the 
north, south, east, and west. 

The railway after passing Aurillac still continues to run through 
mountain scenery, but scenery of a richer and more pastoral kind, 
and the turbulent mountain streams unite here into broad, swift 
rivers. Within twenty miles of Toulouse the country becomes flat 
and uninteresting. It is somewhat remarkable that this interesting 
mountainous region of Central France should have hitherto attracted 
so little attention from English tourists, 

From Toulouse to Bagnéres de Luchon, in the Pyrenees, is a 
railway journey of about three hours, passing by Montrejeau, where 
there is usually a considerable delay. Soon after leaving Montre- 
jeau the railway crosses the Garonne and enters the department of 
the Hautes Pyrénées. 
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The valley narrows, and in parts from time to time some lofty 
peaks appear in the distance. Just beyond the confluence of the 
Pique with the Garonne the railway again crosses the latter, 
leaves the valley of the Garonne to the left, and enters the beautiful 
valley of Luchon. 

It is a pleasure, says M. Taine, to be ill at Luchon. Without 
going quite so far as this, one may certainly say that it must be a 
great pleasure to be cured in such a place. Luchon is decidedly a 
town of pleasure. Everything is arranged to make life look agreeable. 
I think it is Cherbuliez who says that life is feeble in the mise en scéne, 
but here, at Luchon, art and nature combine to produce a mise en scéne 
which is quite irreproachable. It is as though the best bits of the 
Bois de Boulogne and the Boulevard des Italiens were thrown down 
in the midst of the grandest and fairest of mountain scenery. 
On each side rise immense mountains richly wooded to their very 
tops, and the valley is closed in by inaccessible rocky peaks, re- 
markable both for form and colouring. Between the mountains the 
floor of the valley is literally an inhabited park or garden. Broad 
avenues of houses are partly concealed and shaded by double 
avenues of trees. The hotels are surrounded by gardens, illuminated 
at night by the electric light, for even that little bit of Paris life is 
not wanting. Dining-tables with brilliantly white linen and 
glittering plate and glass are laid out in the open air, and the pro- 
menaders and the diners walk and dine in presence of one another. 
Parisian waiters rush from table to table, and Spanish and Parisian 
beauties with Parisian toilettes adorn these tables. Magnificent 
hotels, comfortable clubs, excellent food and cooking, really fine 
music in the most tastefully arranged of pleasure grounds in front of 
the bath establishment, gay flags and banners floating in the air— 
for it is rare that there is not some féte or other to excuse such a dis- 
play ; and on the particular occasion I speak of a glorious moonlight 
streaming over all—such is Luchon in fine weather and at its best. 
What it may be in bad weather and at its worst I cannot say. The 
houses around are all, or nearly all of them, elegant villas with 
tastefully arranged gardens. The horses which abound here, for 
everybody rides or drives apparently all day long, are quick and 
active, and the carriages are comfortable and elegant. Carriages and 
four are as common as butterflies; and the mounted guides (I doubt 
if any of them would condescend to walk) are got up in a smart 
costume, and have an off-hand, dashing manner, equal to anything of 
the kind to be seen on the stage of the Opéra Comique. 

Luchon is admitted to be the queen of Pyrenean health resorts ; 
but it is not a place for a poor person or a solitary person. If you 
come to Luchon you should take Iago’s advice and “put money in 
your purse,” for here, and indeed in most places in the Pyrenees, 
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there is a thirst for the stranger’s money as great as the most 
vengeful thirst for an enemy’s blood. I heard a French lady remark 
that it was “un vol organisé.” The expression was a strong one, 
but possibly it was not altogether unjustifiable. 

One ought not either to be solitary, for beautiful and numerous as 
are the excursions around Luchon, very few of them are adapted to 
the pedestrian. Horses or carriages and guides are nearly always 
necessary, and unless one belongs to a party of three or four the 
expense attending such excursions is very considerable. It must also 
be borne in mind that unlike Switzerland, where you often start 
at a considerable elevation, in the Pyrenees you start usually from 
the bottom of a hot valley, and have to toil uphill for many miles in 
the hottest part of the day, as nearly all the higher points of view 
are at a great distance from one’s starting-point. The people, then, 
who come here for health ought to bring some of their family or 
friends with them, or bring introductions to families already here. 
It isremarked with astonishment by the physicians and hotel-keepers 
at Luchon that so few English come here, while many go to Aix ; 
yet for a sulphur-bath Luchon stands pre-eminent in all respects— 
for the abundance and variety of its springs, the quantity of water 
they afford, their composition and range of temperature. It is 
situated at an elevation of over two thousand feet above the sea, has 
a mild climate, and in the months of May, June, and September 
a fresh and somewhat bracing air. In July and August it can be 
very hot, and it is during these months that it is crowded with 
Parisians and Spanish; but even in August the mornings and 
evenings are often deliciously fresh. 

The springs of Luchon, like those of most of the Pyrenean spas, 
are sulphur springs; but it is claimed especially for Luchon that 
owing to the great number of its sources, the great quantity of 
water they yield, and the variations in their composition and tem- 
perature, it is possible here, by having recourse to one spring after 
another, and by blending different springs, or by the mere extent 
of choice, to vary and graduate and adapt the treatment to a great 
variety of cases and every kind of constitution and temperament. 

The waters have the well-known smell and taste of sulphuretted 
hydrogen, but chemical analysis shows that there is but a small 
quantity of this gas in them. The chief amount of sulphur which 
they contain is in combination with sodium, as sodium sulphide. 
There is no doubt, however, that a considerable quantity of sul- 
phuretted hydrogen is given off from the surface of the water in 
the baths, and the air over the large piscines contains quite one per 
cent. of this gas, so that breathing this air for an hour at a time, 
while swimming about in the water, may certainly have a decided 
therapeutic effect. The sulphur compounds in some of the springs 
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readily undergo decomposition either on exposure to the air or when 
mixed with cold water, and they then become milky from the pre- 
sence of precipitated sulphur. This also is thought a valuable pro- 
perty, especially in the treatment of some forms of skin disease. 
These waters have an alkaline reaction and a pleasant soft feeling to 
the skin. Besides other mineral constituents to which little importance 
is attached, they contain organic matter, which is found deposited, 
often in combination with sulphur, in the reservoirs and conduits of 
the water. There exist also some iron springs in the environs of 
Luchon ; the principal one, and the best and pleasantest, on account 
of the carbonic acid it contains, is that at Sourrouille. Some persons 
drink it at table mixed with wine. The springs at Luchon are so 
numerous that it has been found convenient to classify them, accord- 
ing to their amount of sulphuration and their temperature, into 
eight groups. The hottest are the Bayen (68° C., or 154° F.), Pre, 
No. 1. (60° C., or 140° F.), Grotte Supérieure (58°4° C., or 137° F.), 
and Reine (57°6° C., or 135° F.). These have, of course, to be 
cooled or mixed with springs of lower temperature before they can 
be used for bathing purposes. But for the purpose of what is called 
étuves séches, or dry vapour baths, and for the sadles d’inhalation, 
their high temperature is altogether advantageous; the atmosphere 
in one of these sad/es can be raised to 46° C., i.e. 117° F., by allowing 
the vapour of the mineral water to spread freely through it. There 
are no less than twenty-two buvettes, or places where the waters of 
the different springs can be drunk, and these are supplied from four 
of the eight groups to which I have referred. Three of the buvettes 
are in the establishment itself, nineteen are in what is termed the 
“‘Promenoir des Buvettes,” a pleasant covered walk behind the 
building, and four are situated about a hundred yards from it under 
an exceedingly pretty rustic kiosque, which is called the “ Buvette 
du Pré,” placed on an elevation in the park which commands a 
charming view. Here there are two salles appropriated to gargling, 
an important process at all these sulphur baths, and it has also a little 
salon au premier, where one can sit and enjoy the view. A number 
of bottles of syrups of different kinds surround the buvettes, and 
these are added by most persons to the waters to lessen their dis- 
agreeable taste. Patients often begin here, as elsewhere in France, 
by very small doses of the waters—a third or half a glass twice a 
day—and this is very slowly and cautiously increased, for some 
digestions are readily disturbed by sulphur waters; they are taken 
fasting before breakfast and during the hour or two which precede 
dinner. Drinking the water is, however, but a small part of the 
various curative processes which are made use of at Luchon. The 
Etablissement Thermal is a handsome building, elaborately fitted up 
with all the appliances necessary for utilising the waters according 
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to the most approved methods. It has well-appointed salles d'inhala 
tion and pulvérisation, others for vapour baths, others for humage, 
i.e. for breathing through tubes the hot vapour given off by the 
springs. There are eleven different sets of baths in separate 
pavilions, supplied from different sources, and so arranged that the 
bather can take his bath with or without an atmosphere of vapour. 
A hundred and twenty of the baths are of marble, each furnished 
with a local douche. There is also a special department for the 
various sorts of douches, two small piscines for men and the other 
for women, and another large piscine de natation. Altogether it is 
one of the most complete bathing establishments in Europe. The 
great central hall of the Etablissement, the ‘“ Salle des Pas Perdus,”’ 
is constructed of white marble, the walls handsomely decorated with 
frescoes, and it is conveniently furnished with chairs and lounges 
and tables, supplied with a number of French and other newspapers. 
To this fine, well-furnished hall the public are admitted free, and 
they can lounge there for hours reading the papers if they are so 
disposed. 

In the next place let us inquire what are the cases to which the 
treatment at Luchon is applicable. Chronic diseases of the skin, 
and of these especially chronic eczema, form perhaps the major part 
of the cases which come to Iuchon for treatment. Other chronic 
skin diseases, often improve considerably here, but they do not yield 
the same satisfactory result as cases of eczema. Chronic muscular 
rheumatism is often relieved here, as indeed at most thermal 
spas. Certain diseases of the glands, and especially of the bones, 
derive benefit, often in a marked degree, at Luchon. The waters of 
Luchon are also reported to be, like those of Baréges, of great 
efficiency in the treatment of gun-shot wounds. Several ambu- 
lances were established here after the Franco-German war, and 
excellent results are said to have been obtained from treatment by 
the sulphur waters. It is quite likely that they exercise a useful 
antiseptic action in such cases. Foreign bodies are stated to be 
extracted from the wounds by the influence of the baths. Cases of 
lead and mercurial poisoning are said to be cured here. Chronic 
affections of the throat, the ears, and the nose are largely and 
successfully treated by these waters, applied usually in the form 
of pulverisation and local douches. The source named the Pré is 
gaining a repute for the relief of chronic chest affections, as bron- 
chitis, laryngitis, and all catarrhal conditions of the air passages. 
Some special maladies, to which I need not now allude further, are 
dealt with successfully at Luchon. Bagnéres de Luchon then is a 
thermal station of much importance and attractiveness, and one that 
should not be overlooked by English doctors and English patients. 

Bagnéres de Bigorre presents a great contrast to Bagnéres de Luchon. 
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As a permanently inhabited town it is larger, but as a thermal 
station it has much less to recommend it, and it has the appearance 
of being much less frequented. After Luchon, it presents quite the 
aspect of a rural retreat; though here also there is a little bit of 
Paris, but it is rather a small bit of the Palais Royal than the grand 
Boulevard. Indeed, the stalls in the Promenade des Coustous, with 
their bad cutlery, cheap jewellery, and lottery tables, scarcely merit 
a comparison with anything Parisian. 

The bath establishment is insignificant as compared with that at 
Luchon, and need not be described. The waters are very feebly 
mineralised, of a comparatively low temperature (32° C.), and do not 
contain sulphur. They are used chiefly as baths, and are thought 
to be especially valuable in cases of hyperasthesia, in excited and 
feeble nervous systems ; in such cases they are reported to produce 
remarkable calming and sedative effects. They are, in consequence, 
much resorted to by delicate ladies with hysterical and other dis- 
turbed conditions of the nervous system. Daily immersions for some 
time in tepid water have no doubt, in many cases, a very soothing 
effect, and this influence is no doubt aided and augmented by the 
calm, unexciting life, the mild mountain climate, and the agreeable 
surrounding scenery. The town'lies at an elevation of about 1,800 
feet above the sea, on the left bank of the Adour, in a charming 
situation near the opening of the valley of Campan, and overlooking 
the rich plain of Tarbes. It is not ‘x the mountains like the other 
Pyrenean spas, but is situated just where the lesser elevations begin 
to rise from the plains. It is amongst the outposts of the great 
central chain. Its pleasant climate and attractive scenery, and its 
accessibility by railway, make it a much-frequented resort of the 
permanent winter residents in Pau; there they escape the great 
summer heat of the latter place. Bagnéres de Bigorre is especially 
rich in Roman remains. ‘The Romans,” says M. Taine, “a people 
as civilised and as bored as we are, came as we do to Bagnéres. Rome 
has left her traces everywhere at Bagnéres. The pleasantest of these 
relics of antiquity are the monuments which the patients who were 
cured there erected to the Nymphs, and the inscriptions upon which 
still exist. Reclining in their marble baths, they felt the healing 
virtue of the beneficent goddess spread through their limbs; their 
eyes half-closed, dozing in the soft embrace of the tepid spring, they 
heard the mysterious source, falling drop by drop, in monotonous 
chant, from the bosom of its mother rock; they saw the surface of 
the effused water glisten around them with its pale green ripples; 
and there passed before them, like a vision, the strange look and the 
magic voice of the unknown divinity who visited the light in order to 
bring health to unhappy mortals.” 

Cauterets is, perhaps, at the present time the most popular of 
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Pyrenean spas when regarded from a purely medical point of view. 
It is not a resort of fashion and pleasure like Luchon, but most of 
the visitors to Cauterets come with a serious purpose. 

People who visit Cauterets, at any rate if they avail themselves of 
the railroad, must needs pass by Lourdes; and they may encounter, 
as I did, on a fiercely hot day in August, a long train packed full 
of pilgrims returning from a visit to that shrine. To those who 
have only read of pilgrimages, the word probably calls up in the 
mind a picture not without some romantic colouring. They associate 
it with pious toil and faithful sacrifice, picturesque costumes, and 
venerable men and holy women! It may have been so in the Middle 
Ages, but, alas! the reality of the nineteenth century is something 
very different. A modern pilgrimage is more like a crowded Crystal 
Palace train on a bank holiday: say a gathering of Foresters, and 
the likeness will be more complete, for each pilgrim, like the 
Forester, wears a badge. The train pulls up, and the pilgrims rush 
out, hot, dusty, and perspiring, in search of water. They are a 
vulgar and noisy crowd. They have all the badge of the sacré cur. 
There are many priests among them, and quite without prejudice it 
may be said, that it would be difficult to find a less intelligent, more 
common-place, and really common-looking class of men. Indeed, I 
looked for some intelligent, pleasant face amongst the crowd, and I 
looked in vain. 

At Lourdes a short branch line runs off from that between Pau 
and Toulouse to Pierrefitte, at which place diligences meet the trains 
to convey passengers to Cauterets, or to St. Sauveur and Baréges. 
From Pierrefitte to Cauterets is a drive of about seven miles; and 
the road bifurcates almost immediately on leaving Pierrefitte, that 
to the left going to St. Sauveur, that to the right at once commencing 
the ascent to Cauterets. The road ascends, nearly the whole of the 
way, through a picturesque valley, dominated by lofty peaks, rugged 
and wild in parts. The road is here and there cut out of the side of 
the rock at a dizzy height above the foaming torrent, the Gave of 
Cauterets, rushing along beneath. As we approach Cauterets the 
valley widens, and finally discloses the little town situated at the 
bottom of a narrow basin, surrounded nearly on all sides by lofty 
summits frowning down from immense heights on the small town 
which lies crouched between the bases of the mountains. Several 
mountain valleys open into this basin, and lead to wild and pic- 
turesque excursions into the very heart of the Pyrenees ; none of them 
are carriage roads except that leading to Pierrefitte. Cauterets is 
thus quite in the mountains, its elevation being a little over 3,000 feet ; 
its climate, however, is scarcely so bracing as might be expected in 
a place of this elevation. It is so much shut in on all sides by high 
mountains that it is capable of becoming very hot and close in certain 
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conditions of atmosphere. The mornings and evenings are, however, 
fresh and pleasant, especially before the end of June and after 
August. The basin of Cauterets is very prone, like other places of 
this medium elevation, to become somewhat suddenly filled with 
clouds, which may linger long, and give rather a dull and sad aspect 
to the little town. The climate is also rainy, and subject to sudden 
changes of temperature. 

The reputation of Cauterets as a health resort is very ancient. 
M. Taine tells us that Julius Cesar is said to have been restored to 
health by the spring named after him “César,” and Abarca, King 
of Aragon, by the spring on that account named “du Roi.” It 
was here that Marguerite de Navarre, sister of Francois I., a distin- 
guished example of the race of ‘‘ superior women,” wrote the chief 
part of the Heptaméron. She came here with “ her court, her poets, 
her musicians,” interested in all subjects, reading Greek, learning 
Hebrew, and delighting in theological discussion; at the same time, 
tender and simple: “ Une imagination mesurée, un cour de femme 
dévoué et inépuisable en dévotiments, beaucoup de naturel, de clarté, 
d’aisance, l’art de conter et de sourire, la malice agréable et jamais 
méchante.” Such is the attractive picture M. Taine gives of Mar- 
guerite de Navarre at Cauterets. 

The waters of Cauterets are sulphur waters, like those of Luchon, 
but they are considered to be milder in their action and more seda- 
tive. They are efficacious, like those of Luchon, in diseases of the 
skin, in scrofulous affections, in chronic throat ailments, and espe- 
cially in chronic diseases of the respiratory organs. I asked one of 
the leading physicians at Cauterets what they did with consumptive 
patients there. ‘We cure them,” he replied, and he expressed great 
astonishment that we English physicians did not send more phthi- 
sical patients to be “cured” at Cauterets. But beyond this general 
statement I was not able to procure any definite demonstrative 
evidence of the cure of such cases at Cauterets. It is not easy, of 
course, to produce such evidence at the moment it may be asked for, 
and credit must be given to the medical men who practise there for 
intelligence and honesty; and their testimony is so strong in favour 
of the great amelioration that certain cases of consumption undergo 
at Cauterets, that it must, I think, take rank amongst the health resorts 
to which persons who are afflicted with chronic forms of consumption 
should be sent. 

There are a great number of mineral springs at Cauterets, and 
several bath establishments, some of which, notably the César, are 
most elaborately fitted with every appliance that modern science has 
suggested in the use of mineral springs—douches of all kinds, inha- 
lation and pulverisation chambers, besides baths of every deserip- 
tion. 
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The source, however, which is especially valued for internal 
administration is Za Raillére. It is really curious to encounter the 
long procession of drinkers coming away from the Raillére Spring, 
which is situated at some little distance from the town; each, young 
and old, sucking a stick of “sucre d’orge a l’eau de Cauterets.”’ It is 
impossible to explain satisfactorily how the small quantity (some- 
times only four or five table-spoonfuls twice a day) of this somewhat 
feebly mineralised sulphur spring can produce the remarkable cura- 
tive effects that are claimed for it. But that many chronic catarrhal 
conditions are greatly benefited or cured there seems no doubt. 
Moreover, the good results obtained at Cauterets are not confined to 
the human species. ‘ Horses,” we are told, “from the studs of 
Tarbes and Pau, which are afflicted with chronic, bronchial, and 
stomach catarrh, &c., &c., are sent to the springs at Cauterets, and 
are often cured there in a week.”’ 

Eaux Bonnes is another Pyrenean health resort, frequented chiefly 
by persons suffering from affections of the throat and respiratory 
organs. ‘‘Chaque siécle,” says M. Taine, ‘la médecine fait un 
progrés. Par exeniple, au temps de Francois I., les Eaux-Bonnes 
guérissuient les blessures: elles s’appellaient eaux d’arquebusades ; on 
y envoya les soldats blessés 4 Pavie. Aujourd’hui elles guérissent 
les maladies de gorge et de poitrine. Dans cent ans, elles guérir- 
ont peut-étre autre chose. Les médicaments ont des modes comme 
les chapeaux. Un médecin célébre disait un jour a ses éléves: ‘ Em- 
ployez vite ce reméde pendant qu’il guérit encore!’” 

It is a pleasant carriage drive of four or five hours from Pau to 
Eaux Bonnes. A little more than half-way, and just beyond the 
small village of Louvie-Juzon, one enters the Vallée d’ Ossau, and in 
the distance, high above the other mountains, one sees the Pic du 
Midi cd’ Ossau, easily recognised by its curious summit of two unequal 
peaks. Within three or four miles of Eaux Bonnes the route bifur- 
cates, that to the right going to Eaux Chaudes, and that to the left 
mounting to Eaux Bonnes. The village, about 2,400 feet above the 
sea, is situated in a somewhat narrow gorge stretching between the 
steep mountains which here bound on each side the Vallée d’ Ossau. 
The chief part of the village consists of three rows of uniformly built 
houses and hotels, forming three sides of a quadrangle, and enclosing 
a space planted with trees, and called the Jardin Anglais, where the 
inevitable band plays, and where the visitors walk, or sit and talk, 
or read, or work, as they may be disposed. . Beyond and above the 
Jardin Anglais is the Etablissement Thermal, and to the right, built 
in a conspicuous position on a terrace, is the handsome new church. 
Here also commences the remarkable and interesting carriage road 
constructed through the mountains which leads from Eaux Bonnes 
to Argelis. 
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A characteristic of Eaux Bonnes is the possession of a very fine 
promenade, which is called the Promenade Horizontale ; it begins at 
the Casino—a building not yet completed—and is continued along 
the side of the mountain out of which it is cut, always on the same 
level, parallel to, but at a considerable elevation above, the road 
leading from Eaux Bonnes to Eaux Chaudes. It is planted with 
trees, under the shade of which many seats are placed commanding 
beautiful views of the Vallée d’Ossau. When it is completed, 
according to the original design, it will extend for more than three 
miles until it joins the road to Eaux Chaudes. 

Eaux Bonnes, with its excellent hotel accommodation, its pleasing 
site, and the numerous interesting excursions into the mountains 
which it commands, attracts every year a considerable number of the 
Parisian upper classes, who find a comparatively calm and unexciting 
and refreshing retreat there from the gay life of Paris. Its climate, 
too, is especially soothing; there is exceedingly little wind there, 
and I was assured by an excellent authority that the air is often so 
still that one may pass days without seeing a leaf stir on the trees. 
It is, however, subject, like most other mountain stations, to thunder- 
storms and heavy rains. 

The quantity of water yielded by the springs at Eaux Bonnes is 
limited, so that it has never been the custom to use them, to any 
extent, as baths; the Grand Etablissement, however, contains a cer- 
tain number of baths, as well as two rooms devoted to foot baths, a 
chamber for gargling, another for throat douches and for pulvérisa- 
tion. There is also another smaller Ltablissement d’Orteig, and a 
third Etablissement de Bains de Santé et d’ Hydrothérapie, in which the 
various processes of the “cold-water cure”’ are applied. 

The principal spring, Za Source Vieille, isa warm sulphur spring, 
in which the sulphur exists in combination with sodium, having a 
temperature of 33° C., or about 92° F. It is to the use of this spring 
that the good results obtained in so many cases of throat and chest 
disease are attributed. 

To spend three weeks at a pleasant station like Kaux Bonnes, and 
by so doing to get rid of one of those exceedingly troublesome 
throats which are common amongst public speakers, singers, and 
especially clergymen (hence often called ‘“ clergyman’s sore throat’), 
one would think ought to prove an agreeable and popular remedy. 
French people seem to be of this opinion, and ecclesiastics and actors 
and singers abound at these sulphur springs, but one meets exceed- 
ingly few English there. 

It is then for the cure of chronic affections of the throat—of the 
pharynx and larynx—that these waters are especially renowned, as 
well as for the cure of chronic bronchial catarrhs. It is also claimed 
for them—and the claim rests on no less an authority than that of 
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the great physician Trousseau—that they are of unmistakable efficacy 
in cases of consumption ; and this opinion is firmly maintained by 
those who have had many years of experience in treating such cases 
at Eaux Bonnes. It is, however, in the strictly local and limited 
manifestations of this malady, and not in those cases in which there 
is obvious general constitutional infection, or in which the disease is 
rapidly advancing, that the cure at Eaux Bonnes is indicated. There 
is any amount of medical testimony forthcoming as to the efficacy of 
the waters of Eaux Bonnes in fitly selected cases of consumption ; 
while many of those chronic cases which by careful management 
continue to maintain a feeble but tolerable existence, by passing the 
winter in the south, &., come year after year to pass some part of 
the summer season at Eaux Bonnes. 

Eaux Chaudes is distant about six miles from Eaux Bonnes by a 
good carriage road ; there is also a very interesting walk over the 
mountains between the two villages, commanding magnificent views 
of the grand surrounding mountain scenery. The carriage road for 
the first three miles is the same as that traversed in coming from 
Pau. It will be remembered that this road bifurcates within about 
three miles of Eaux Bonnes, the branch to the right going to Eaux 
Chaudes. When we reach this bifurcation we enter a narrow defile, 
sombre but picturesque, bounded on each side by enormous mountain 
walls, with a blue band of sky overhead. The road keeps to the 
left side of the gorge, often at a great height above the river—the 
Gave—which five hundred feet beneath roars and foams along its 
steep and stony bed. 

We come somewhat suddenly upon the village of _— Chaudes, 
a simple village of a few houses and hotels, most charmingly 
situated in the very bosom of the mountains. As a health resort, as 
a bathing station, Eaux Chaudes seems as it were to have fallen 
asleep ; it presents none of the life and activity and outward signs 
of material prosperity encountered in most of the other Pyrenean 
spas. Its Etablissement des Bains is almost deserted; there are 
baths, but no bathers; there are springs, but no one comes to drink 
them. The bath attendants invite you imploringly to avail your- 
self of their services; the rows of empty unused glasses mutely 
appeal to you to “ comeand drink.” And yet Eaux Uhaudes is one 
of the most picturesque spots in the Western Pyrenees; but it is not 
in vogue at present. The tourist comes and admires the beauty of 
the site, drives to the village of Gabas, most grandly situated amidst 
wild mountain scenery, the magnificent Pic du Midi closing in the 
horizon, and then probably returns to his hotel at Eaux Bonnes. 
But the patients at Eaux Chaudes are few. When the route inter- 
nationale between Eaux Chaudes and the famous Spanish mountain 
health resort Pantiosa is completed—and it has been recently deter- 
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mined that it shall be completed—passing by Gabas and the Col de 
Portalet, Eaux Chaudes may possibly recover some of its ancient 
reputation. The springs are sulphur springs, as elsewhere in the 
Pyrenees, but they are rather weaker and of lower temperature, not- 
withstanding the name of Eaux Chaudes. 

Eaux Chaudes enjoyed at one time some reputation as a “ ladies’ 
bath,” but St. Sauveur, near Baréges, is now the resort par excellence 
of the French ladies. 

It is common, after a \“cure” at one of the Pyrenean health 
resorts, to consolidate the results by a visit for a few weeks to one 
of the adjacent watering-places on the coast of the Atlantic; and 
Biarritz or San Sebastian or St. Jean de Luz or Arcachon are all 
conveniently situated for that purpose. 

The preceding is a brief sketch of a rapid personal survey, during 
the last autumn vacation, of a few of the most important health 
resorts in the Pyrenees. It is somewhat remarkable that few 
English health-seekers find their way to these thermal stations; yet 
they possess many attractions; most of them are in situations of 
great natural beauty, and surrounded by scenery possessing every 
kind of interest. The hotels are for the most part good, and the 
natives civil. But there are also certain drawbacks which weigh 
heavily on the English mind. Even in some of the largest and best 
hotels in the Pyrenees—and I would instance the large and hand- 
some new hotel at Cauterets—there is an inattention to decency and 
cleanliness in some important domestic arrangements which would 
not be encountered in a third-class hotel in Switzerland. Then the 
Pyrenees are expensive, and if the natives are civil and polite they 
require to be paid handsomely for their civility. Moreover, you can 
scarcely move without a guide. There is hardly an indication any- 
where, as in other districts visited much by tourists, by which a 
pedestrian can find his way; indeed pedestrianism is not in vogue in 
the Pyrenees, horses or carriages and mounted guides being the order 
of the day. And no doubt in some of these hot valleys it is better 
to ride or drive than to attempt to walk. Then, again, you do not 
encounter in the Pyrenees any of those excellent hotels built in 
attractive spots at considerable elevations, such as exist in great 
numbers in Switzerland, and from which the higher mountains can 
be conveniently explored. But for invalids who come with a serious 
object, the life at such resorts as Luchon or Eaux Bonnes presents 
much that is attractive and agreeable. 

J. Burney Yeo. 

















MR. BRADLAUGH AND HIS OPPONENTS. 


Tue Bradlaugh controversy has at the moment of my writing ceased 
to occupy general attention. Its future, if it is to have a future, 
will depend upon the course of the legal proceedings. Meanwhile, 
however, it has led to certain illustrations of contemporary sentiment 
upon which I may venture to say a few words. The true issue pre- 
sented is the perfectly simple one: Should an open avowal of atheism 
disqualify a man from a seat in Parliament? This question has, 
indeed, been mixed up with two others: whether, namely, Mr. 
Bradlaugh is a man of good character—which is a question for his 
constituents; and whether the present state of the law excludes 
him from Parliament—which is a question for the judges. On the 
first of these questions I have nothing to say; and in regard to the 
other I need only remark that when the legal question has been 
settled by competent authority the question will still remain whether 
the present state of the law is desirable or otherwise. If Mr. Brad- 
laugh is inadmissible, the barrier which keeps him out may be 
removed ; and if, on the other hand, he is admissible, it may be, and 
indeed it already has been, proposed to erect new barriers. Now the 
general principle is admitted on all hands that a man should not be 
excluded from Parliament on the ground of his religious opinions, 
and it would be needless at the present day to go over the familiar 
arguments by which this principle is supported. It is urged, how- 
ever, that an exception should be made in the case of avowed 
atheism ; and it is this proposal, or rather the mode in which it is 
defended, which suggests a few remarks. 

And here, in the first place, the singularly narrow character of the 
proposal is noticeable. No proposal is made to exclude atheists as 
such. An atheist who holds his tongue, and who has no difficulty 
about pronouncing a formula which is for him merely a set of 
empty words, may be admitted without difficulty. Nor can it be 
fairly said that such atheists are to be admitted simply because their 
atheism cannot be proved, as we assume that a man is innocent 
whose guilt cannot be established so as to satisfy a court of justice. 
If there were a serious desire to exclude atheists from Parliament, 
the straightforward and obvious method would be to propose a new 
test. Let every man qualify himself by a public declaration of his 
belief in God. If such a test were carried it would exclude con- 
scientious atheists, and would be a stumbling-block even to those 
who were not conscientious; a public profession of a faith which 
they were known to reject would clearly be a difficulty, if only on 
the ground of their reputation amongst their supporters. But no 
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one has dared to propose such a test. The only method suggested 
for excluding atheists is the ingeniously illogical Bill of which notice 
was given by Sir Eardley Wilmot. Since, it is said, Christianity is 
part of the common law, a man is to be disqualified, not for being 
un-Christian, not even for being an atheist, but for publicly 
attacking a belief in theism. It is quite clear, therefore, that even 
the most violent of Mr. Bradlaugh’s opponents do not propose to put 
the slightest difficulty in the way of atheists unless they are atheists 
who have defended their opinions in public. No difficulty is thrown 
in the way of atheism itself, but at most in the way of overt and 
aggressive atheism. And that which gives point to this considera- 
tion is the notoriety of the fact that atheists of a different type have 
been, and probably still are, members of Parliament. Nobody dares 
to attack them, though everybody knows that they exist, and though 
the weapon for attack lies ready at hand. 

Some persons, it is true, may be daring enough to deny the fact 
of their existence. I have never yet been able to discover any fact 
which people will not deny if it is supposed to be an awkward fact 
for theists; but I can hardly imagine anybody denying this state- 
ment with a grave face out of the pulpit or in any atmosphere 
accessible to the influence of common sense. Reputable speakers 
referred with all due decorum to the case of John Stuart Mill; and 
certainly it was a strong case in its way. The only thing which 
appears strange to me is that any allegation of specific cases should 
be necessary. There is something audacious about the tacit assump- 
tion that an atheist is so rare an animal that he can only be dis- 
covered by a careful search into the annals of the past. There is, 
of course, a sense in which atheism is rare, and has been declared 
by serious thinkers to be impossible ; I mean the dogmatic assertion 
that there is no God in any of the meanings in which that word can 
be used. I am not aware that even Mr. Bradlaugh would make any 
such statement. But if atheism be used to express the state of mind 
in which God is identified with the unknowable, and theology is pro- 
nounced to be a collection of meaningless words about unintelligible 
chimeras, then I have no doubt, and I think few people doubt, that 
atheists are as plentiful as blackberries. Iam quite sure that the 
highest authorities in the Church are never tired of lamenting the 
growth of atheistic principles, and that philosophers of one school 
are never tired of arguing against atheism. I cannot suppose that 
all these learned persons are belabouring an imaginary adversary, 
or that there are such mysterious entities as widely-spread prin- 
ciples which are yet the principles of no concrete persons, or, 
finally, that members of Parliament are selected exclusively from 
the believing part of mankind. It would not be right, and I 
certainly do not think that it can be necessary, to cite any private 
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information upon such a matter. I may, however, say without 
offence that, being myself an agnostic (for reasons which I need not 
here discuss I do not consider myself to be an atheist), and having 
had the honour of talking to a good many members of Parliament, 
I have certainly not found them incapable of sympathising with 
my opinions. Occasionally, it is true, their views might be most 
fitly expressed by the words of a most honourable and active- 
minded gentleman, of whom I once asked what he thought about 
the great question of theology. ‘I have never,” he replied, with 
admirable frankness, “been able to bring my mind to take the 
slightest interest in the subject.”” Nobody could be keener in dis- 
cussing political and social problems; but he considered theology to 
be as obsolete and idle a study as astrology. This happy in- 
difference may or may noi be enviable; it is certainly not uncom- 
mon. But atany rate I will venture to give as my guess, that such 
members of Parliament as condescend to deal in theological questions 
have very much the opinions of the ordinary cultivated Englishman. 
They are much too respectable, as a rule, to say anything shocking 
to their clergy or to their wives; but if they are not saturated to 
the core with the opinions which clergymen denounce as atheism 
and materialism, my experience must have been of the most excep- 
tional kind. 

I am not disposed, however, to labour a point which every candid 
person will admit. Open atheism is not common in decent English 
society. But a radically sceptical frame of mind in regard to 
theology is so common that the opposite state of mind is fast 
becoming the exception ; and I have no fear of being contradicted 
when I say that a majority of the House of Commons is either 
infidel or sublimely tolerant of infidelity. To try to purify such an 
assembly by excluding one or two men who have chosen to speak 
their minds openly is to try to preserve the health of a town by for- 
bidding the entry of small-pox patients unless they wear a mask. 
The advocates of such a plan might boast of their regard for decency, 
but they had better be silent as to their respect for the laws of 
health. 

The simple truth is that, so far as the objection to Mr. Bradlaugh 
is sincere, it is not an objection to his atheism simply, but to the 
offence which he has given by his way of proclaiming his various 
unpopular opinions. The honest, stupid part of the church-going 
public feels that it has been insulted, and is simply anxious to re- 
venge itself upon the insulter. Nothing can be more intelligible, and, 
in its way, the sentiment is entitled to a certain sort of respect. 
But I will not waste words upon pointing out its utter irrelevance. 
If Mr. Bradlaugh has maintained doctrines generally regarded as 
immoral, that is no reason for punishing him on a totally different 
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ground. It is like flogging a man for picking pockets because you 
suspect him of being unkind to his wife. It is equally illogical to 
disqualify him for his opinions simply because his mode of uttering 
them has been offensive. Nobody would seriously propose a test 
for keeping out men who uttered opinions in an offensive manner. 
You, therefore, try to keep out a man for uttering them at all, 
though you know that the test will be utterly ineffective against 
numbers who really entertain them, and where effective will be 
just as effective against the most respectful and sincere reasoner as 
against the most blatant and insulting. The general repugnance 
to Mr. Bradlaugh’s mode of expressing himself explains the general 
desire to throw stones at him, but is anything but a justification of 
a random stone-throwing. 

I will not dwell further upon this because the honest objection to 
Mr. Bradlaugh requires no explanation, and is not the most signifi- 
cant objection. There never was, and probably never will be, a time 
when the persecution of unpopular sentiments will not commend 
itself to plenty of hot-headed ignorant bigots. But there is another 
kind of opposition to Mr. Bradlaugh which I find it difficult to call 
honest, and which is in need of a little more explanation. The secret 
is not very profound; but it may as well be openly revealed. I 
speak of the really intelligent persons who have joined in the ery 
and done their best to stimulate the passions of stupider and more 
sincere people. THis ablest opponents know quite as well as I do 
that the House of Commons is not a body composed exclusively of 
sincere theologians. They don’t really want to keep atheists out of 
it by any of their clumsy contrivances, for they know perfectly well 
that no test which they can devise will have meshes close enough 
to keep out shoals of unbelievers. Moreover, it is hard seriously to 
believe that they care very much for the interests of theological 
belief, for it requires a considerable stretch of charity to suppose that 
they have much of the article themselves. What, one would really 
like to ask, do the smart journalists and eloquent orators who are 
declaiming against atheism mean by theism? If they uttered their 
real sentiments, would they not shock their supporters pretty much 
as decidedly as Mr. Bradlaugh himself? Nothing is easier than to 
say, I believe in God; and to proceed to explain that God means X. 
A very cursory familiarity with theological works would suffice to 
show how easy it is for persons to agree upon a common symbol to 
which each section may attribute its own meaning. If any one 
wishes for an effective illustration of the process, he may turn to the 
first Provincial Letters in which Pascal explains how, by the adoption 
of a common phrase, Dominicans and Jesuits gave apparent unanimity 
to their attack upon the Jansenists. But even if the Jesuits were as 
black as Pascal painted them, I doubt whether they sanctioned a more 
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radically disingenuous trick than Mr. Bradlaugh’s assailants. We all 
believe in God, they say, and you do not. Therefore we all have at 
least one article of faith in common. That you all have a word in 
common is undeniable; but I should very much like to know what 
common state of mind is indicated by the word. It has been main- 
tained by many theologians that all heathens are atheists, because the 
gods in whom the heathen believe are beings entirely different from 
the true God. And the argument is so far sound that it illustrates 
the enormous variety of opinions covered by the single word, theism. 
One man says that he believes in God, and explains that by God he 
means the universe. You are not a theist, replies the orthodox, but 
a pantheist, and a pantheist is simply an atheist in disguise. A 
Manichee believes in a good God, but thinks that there is also a bad 
God. You, too, are an atheist, says the orthodox, for you explicitly 
deny the existence of one Supreme Being. A polytheist believes in 
any number of gods; but it is abundantly clear that a finite being, 
of doubtful moral qualities, is not entitled to be called God simply 
because he is supposed to be, as a general rule, invisible. The 
believer in a “personal God” generally declares that all other theism 
is a belief in a mere metaphysical abstraction which is as good 
as belief in nothing; and the deist explains that to believe in a 
personal God is to believe in a finite Infinite, or, in other words, in a 
contradiction in terms, and cannot, therefore, be a genuine belief in 
anything. By what conceivable right do the people who hold the 
most varying and virtually contradictory theories of the universe 
consider themselves to form a unit for the purpose of condemning 
Mr. Bradlaugh, simply because they agree upon the use of a single 
sound ? 

This argument, familiar enough, and lying on the very surface of 
the question, becomes still more effective when one looks for an 
instant at its political bearing. We do not object, it is said, to a 
man’s speculative opinions (whatever that may mean); but we think 
that an atheist cannot be trusted in political matters. Now I cer- 
tainly hold that a man’s religion, if it be a genuine religion, is pretty 
certain to affect his views in every other capacity of life. I entirely 
disbelieve in the possibility of a man’s dividing his mind into two 
separate compartments, and keeping his religious faith in one and his 
political in another. But I should like to know what is the com- 
munity of political faith implied in the acceptance of theism? . 
Is it not a notorious fact that there is no common ground whatever ? 
Theism and Catholicism, say some ardent believers, Cardinal Newman 
amongst others, are undoubtedly associated by an absolute logical 
necessity. A man, therefore, who is a genuine theist is bound in 
the interests of theism to support the rights of the Catholic Church. 
As a theist I will vote for anything that increases its power. No, 
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replies a Protestant, I believe in a God who inspires my conscience 
and who inspired the Bible ; and that God tells me that the Pope is 
Antichrist, and the Catholic Church the greatest enemy to all that I 
hold dear. My theism teaches me to vote for anything that will 
restrain its power. My God, says the deist, is a God who speaks 
to man at large, not to any particular sect; and the audacious 
attempt of priests and churches to monopolise God is simple blas- 
phemy. My theism, therefore, teaches me to oppose every variety of 
priest or church. Since I believe in God, says the legitimist, I 
believe in the divine right of kings and the indefeasible authority of 
the old order. Since I believe in God, says Rousseau, I believe in 
the absolute and indefeasible rights of man, and regard kings and 
priests as cheats and tyrants. I believe in God, says one eloquent 
and able writer, and that belief is my only guarantee for a belief in 
progress, for progress must be the rule in a divinely ordered world. 
We believe in God, reply a whole chorus of ardent theists, and that 
belief enables us to endure the spectacle of a world forgetting God and 
growing daily more corrupt in consequence ; for our God has ordered 
us to seek for comfort in a world radically different from this. One 
man finds in theism the only safeguard for the rights of property and 
the sanctity of the family. Another thinks that theism implies 
communism, and on the strength of his faith preaches the most 
directly revolutionary doctrines. The teaching by which Mr. Brad- 
laugh has given the deepest offence is no doubt associated with 
atheism ; and it is natural enough that assault upon old beliefs 
should be associated with assault upon the old morality and the old 
social order. But there are abundant illustrations of the fact that 
the most startling attacks upon all that we are agreed to hold sacred 
may be made under cover or in virtue of a vigorous and fanatical 
theology. Antinomianism in various forms is one of the natural 
embodiments of such a belief. 

What, then, is it which the antagonists of Mr. Bradlaugh are 
really anxious to defend? If we will not allow dust to be thrown 
into our eyes, and proceed to cross-examine these energetic theists, what 
common ground can we find in their creed ? You “believe in God”? 
Good; and what do you mean by God and by belief? The only 
answer is a very literal “‘ For God’s sake, hold your tongue.” But I 
decline to hold my tongue, and as I know for excellent reasons that 
I shall have no answer, I shall venture to supply one myself. Of 
course it is grossly unfair to impute opinions to anybody, and I wiil 
freely admit that the creed which I am about to expound is not 
entertained by any person who disavows it. It is certainly not a 
creed which men care to confess; and perhaps it is not one which 
men care to hold consciously. I only say that it is one which a 
great many people ought to hold, and especially which many of Mr. 
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Bradlaugh’s angriest assailants ought to hold, if they had the 
courage to look into their own minds. It is briefly this. There 
may be a God. Who would be fool enough to deny a proposition so 
obviously transcending all our means of knowledge, so easily con- 
vertible to the purposes of any school of thought, and the denial of 
which is so unpopular? But one thing is perfectly certain, namely, 
that if there be a God he has nothing to do with politics. In 
theory we may believe what we please, in practice we must behave 
—as Butler says in regard to freedom and necessity—as though God 
did not exist. If anybody doubts whether this is a popular creed, 
he may try one or two simple tests. He may ask, for example, the 
old question, what kind of reception Jesus Christ would meet if he 
were to appear in the nineteenth century? What would modern 
reviewers make of St. Paul’s Epistles if they were to come out as a 
new book? Ifa preacher of some form of communism, an advocate 
of Dives against Lazarus, a prophet of a new order subversive of all 
settled ideas, were to be shot or transported for sedition to-morrow, 
there would of course be a general chorus of approval. It would be 
equally a matter of course that any pretension from the assailants of 
order to supernatural powers, or a story of a prophet seen after his 
death by five hundred believers in Colorado, would be set down as 
the rankest superstition, and treated to the most caustic ridicule in 
the power of smart journalists. Though there are a few Methodists 
and ignorant miracle-mongers in the higher classes who are still in 
the state of mind in which such legends take root, nobody doubts 
what is the view of ordinary men of sense about all such matters. 
I fully agree, for my part, with the men of sense, though I should 
think them strangely inconsistent if I supposed for an instant that 
they really applied different canons of belief to the superstitions of 
to-day and to superstitions two thousand years old. The God which 
interferes after the old fashion is a God in whom the modern mind 
can only believe by a special tour de force. But this is a trifle, which 
I only notice by way of illustration. 

Theism, in fact, seems to mean as a general rule one of two 
things—either it means attachment to some particular church, to 
some visible society which is held to be the privileged organ of 
divine influence; or else it means the rather vague and malleable 
belief, entertained in. some form or other by many men of high 
principles and generous sympathy, in some kind of providential 
superintendence of human affairs. Such a belief rather shrinks 
from any definite dogmatic form, and is apt to melt imperceptibly 
into certain analogous doctrines as to evolution and progress. Now 
I need not say that theism of the former kind is held only by those 
antagonists of Mr. Bradlaugh who represent the more bigoted 
variety of Catholicism. The men of whom I am now speaking reject 
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that form of belief as explicitly as the most thoroughgoing atheist. 
They regard it as an outworn superstition, though probably as one 
which may be occasionally useful. And it is the simplest mode of 
expressing their general attitude of mind to say that they reject the 
other form of theism with even more indignant contempt. For 
theism in this sense is used to sanction the doctrine which I should 
maintain upon different grounds—that every sound political theory 
must embody a high moral sentiment, and go along with a sincere 
respect for the rights of human beings and a sincere desire to 
promote the progress of the race. Now it is, as it seems to me, the 
special characteristic of many of Mr. Bradlaugh’s opponents that 
they treat such doctrines with their whole resources of scornful 
rhetoric. They regard the advocates of such principles as theorists, 
ideologists, and, to use the word which sums up the worst of all 
imputations in their vocabulary, as sentimentalists. They implicitly 
and elaborately deny that morality in this wide sense ought ever to 
be considered by a politician. He ought, perhaps, to be faithful to 
his fellows and to observe his agreements, but he should laugh at 
the very notion of applying moral ideas to international relations. 
They would think any man a madman who should seriously believe 
that the Rhine would be dried up to allow the passage of Prussian 
armies. They would hold with equal confidence that any man was 
a thorough fool who held that Bismarck or Napoleon was likely 
to come to a bad end because his policy was rooted in contempt for 
human rights or justice. They implicitly maintain that force 
and fraud are still the cardinal virtues in the affairs of nations, and 
the most likely qualities to meet with the blessings of success. To 
get on in the world a people ought to brag about its greatness, and 
to hoot down any one who dares to put in a word for humanity. 
A nation which should be foolish enough to stay its hand, to refrain 
from crushing a savage tribe or supporting a corrupt tyranny from 
any silly scruples of morality, is a nation already marked by political 
decrepitude. 

I have listened to so many eloquent orations of this kind that I 
do not think that I am caricaturing their substance. Of course, 
some flourishes about patriotism and public spirit are thrown in here 
and there to still the foolish scruples of British morality. But so 
far as I can understand the preaching it comes pretty much to this: 
that God, if there be such a being, helps those who help themselves ; 
that helping themselves means trampling upon others; and that the 
character which really pleases Providence is that which collects the 
strongest battalions and uses them with the most sovereign disregard 
of all other people’s interests. As the old woman said of the devil, 
if this is the way in which Providence behaves I don’t see much use 
in keeping a Providence at all. That people who really hold such 
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opinions at the bottom of their hearts, and are not ashamed to 
confess them as openly and fully as they dare, should really turn up 
their noses at Bradlaugh because he says that he does not believe in 
a God, appears to me to be one of the most singular of contemporary 
phenomena. Can they point toa single contingency in which the 
existence of God requires to be taken into account in forming an 
opinion? If not, why do they make such a fuss about such a 
trifle ? 

The answer, I take it, is plain enough. But before giving it one 
further remark must be made. If Mr. Bradlaugh is to be excluded 
for atheism, it seems to be a necessary assumption that his exclusion 
is likely to discourage atheism. Of course, the simple, hot-headed 
bigots do not stop to consider that question. They simply lower 
their heads and run at the red rag without ever asking whether they 
are likely to trample it under foot or to help it to rise higher than 
before. But the more intelligent opponents of Mr. Bradlaugh are 
too wise for this. They know so well what is the true state of the 
case, that it would be an insult to their sagacity to advance elaborate 
arguments. They know, as well as I can tell them, that if all the 
secularists and atheists in the kingdom had been asked how to 
advance their opinions, they could not have devised a better scheme 
than the Bradlaugh agitation. No reasonable person even affects to 
doubt for a single instant that Mr. Bradlaugh has succeeded beyond 
his expectations, if, as some people have said, it is his object to 
obtain a thoroughly effectual advertisement. Upon this point there 
is simply no room for argument. I sincerely regret the agitation, 
because I do not like to see questions of this kind carried into the 
arena of heated popular passions, and the most important of all 
controversies tainted by a flavour of vulgarity. But I will venture 
to say that one good result is likely to arise from it, namely, that a 
man who is an atheist will henceforward be less ashamed to call 
himself an atheist. An atheist will now mean a man who dares to 
speak out, and whose plain speaking has exposed him to some 
degree of persecution, and yet of persecution which everybody feels 
to be supremely ridiculous. As an advocate of free thinking I am 
pleased to see any opinion which is honestly held gain a better 
opening for direct utterance. But one can hardly suppose that Mr. 
Bradlaugh’s opponents share my view ; and yet they are fully aware 
of the necessary consequences of the line which they have taken. 
They have done what lay in them to advertise the existence of a 
numerous body of atheists, and to make that body less afraid of 
public prejudice than it ever was before. 

And now I may return to the question, What is the secret of this 
antagonism? Mr. Bradlaugh’s intelligent opponents have no real 
prejudice against his atheism, however much they may dislike some 
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other doctrines which he has maintained ; they would not dislike it 
if it were openly expressed by such a man as Mr. J. 8. Mill; they 
do not believe that any measures which they propose are likely to 
purify the House of Commons from the taint of infidelity; their belief 
in God is to all appearance a belief in nothing but a set of words, 
and is compatible with an intense aversion to the application of 
theology generally valued by sincere believers; and, finally, they 
know perfectly well that they are not discouraging atheism or Mr. 
Bradlaugh’s influence in the country. What, then, do they really 
mean? Undoubtedly clever men often do very stupid things, 
especially when they are blinded by hate; and I can give these 
gentlemen credit for hating Mr. Bradlaugh very heartily ; he rejects 
a good many shibboleths which have more value in their eyes than a 
belief in God. But there is another element in the feeling which I 
take to be more potent, and which is more reconcilable with their 
general sagacity. If they hate Mr. Bradlaugh they hate Mr. 
Gladstone with a sevenfold hatred. They see a chance of damaging 
him and his Government for the time; and for anything I know 
their calculation may in this respect be well founded. It gives them 
at any rate a lively pleasure to insult Mr. Gladstone personally, and 
to insult him on a specially tender point. Whatever weaknesses he 
may have, nobody has a right to doubt, or does in fact doubt, the 
sincerity of his religious convictions. Mr. Gladstone is clearly a 
sincere theist and Christian. It is, therefore, specially delightful to 
be able to couple him with the man who is most conspicuous in 
his assault upon Christianity and respectability. It is charming to 
see “Mr. Bradlaugh and Mr. Gladstone” printed in large letters 
upon a placard, to force the ardent believer to walk about arm-in- 
arm with the audacious atheist and to feel that if you throw mud at 
one of the pair you are tolerably certain to splash the other. I do 
not mean to assert that this is a mere personal antipathy, though, to 
say the truth, the intense bitterness exhibited seems at times to 
imply that it is not entirely free from some such element. But Mr. 
Gladstone is undoubtedly the type of much that is most vigorously 
hated by a large party in the country, or at least in the upper 
classes. His antagonists must have been almost disposed to believe 
in Providence, if so absurd a hypothesis ever enters their minds, 
when they saw the chance provided for them of blackening the 
character of the Minister on the one side on which it might have 
been held to be absolutely unassailable. And, at any rate, this was 
obviously a question which required delicate handling to avoid 
shocking the sensibilities of respectable classes. The natural 
function of an Opposition is to make every stumbling-block for a 
Ministry as difficult as possible without regard to consequences. 
One cannot wonder that the present Opposition should snatch this 
VOL. XXVIIL, N.S. 0 
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opportunity, however paltry may be the excuse. I remember that 
dirty little boys at Cambridge used to smear the gates through 
which one was to pass with filth, in order that they might get a 
penny for opening them. That isan application in a humble sphere 
of the regular tactics of an Opposition, and I, dare say that the 
people who call themselves practical politicians will regard it as fair 
play. For my part Iam inclined to consider it in this case as a 
piece of contemptible hypocrisy, and I hope that the not very pro- 
found artifice may before long be seen in its true light even by the 
general public. 

This, in fact, seems to me to be the only aspect of the question 
which is really deserving of serious notice. Persecution in any serious 
sense is quite out of the question. Nobody will dare to persecute 
atheists or agnostics ; they have too many friends in the opposite camp. 
Nobody will dare for long even to keep them out of Parliament, if 
exclusion from Parliament is to be considered by anybody in the light 
of a persecution. In one way or other the difficulty will doubtless be 
surmounted, and no harm worth mentioning will have been done to 
anybody. But I confess that I am moved to a certain indignation 
when I see a union between cynics and hypocrites; when the good 
honest blundering bigotry which still survives in the English race is 
used as a cat’s-paw by rancorous partisans who, for their own part, 
neither fear God nor regard the devil, but who manage to pull a 
fong face and talk with edifying solemnity about the wicked atheist 
as long as they can stimulate the wrath of their dull allies. I am 
ready, for the sake of argument, to take the valuation of Mr. Brad- 
laugh’s character which commends itself to his most violent oppo- 
nents. I will suppose him to be a coarse demagogue, preaching 
immoral doctrines and needlessly insulting the sensibilities of his 
opponents. But I confess that my sympathies are entirely with 
him in his battle which he has to fight. The rank and file of his 
opponents are not so much the sincere believers as the worshippers 
of a hollow and hide-bound respectability, the people who pro- 
strate themselves in abject veneration before the shallowest cant 
of the day, and their leaders are men whose genuine belief in God 
is about on a par with Mr. Bradlaugh’s, but who see an admirable 
chance for putting in a spoke in the wheels of a Liberal Govern- 
ment. No coarseness, or brutality, or irreverence for the general 
objects of belief is half so shocking to my mind as this triple alliance 
between solemn humbugs, honest bigots, and cynical and unscru- 
pulous partisans. It may do our half-hearted sham believers some 
good to see a rough hand laid upon some of the objects of their 
idolatry ; but it is an offence to public morality to see a combination 
of the most discordant elements for the nominal purpose of main- 
taining the respectability of Parliament, though every intelligent 
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person on both sides knows perfectly well that the concord is of the 
most superficial kind conceivable, and that the end really desired is 
utterly different from that which any one openly proposes. There is 
probably no reasonable person on either side who would not agree, if 
the question were really considered on its merits, that the single 
question should be, how to admit Mr, Bradlaugh most speedily to the 
House of Commons? Whatever disturbance is made in the process 
will simply represent so much addition to the existing stock of ill- 
feeling, and no permanent advantage to any side in the controversy. 
But it is enough for Mr. Bradlaugh’s opponents to believe that by 
skilful management part of this ill-feeling may be accumulated upon: 
the luckless heads of the Liberal Government. If they could attain 
the same end by supporting Mr. Bradlaugh’s claims and.throwing 
upon Mr. Gladstone the odium of bigotry, I do not see any ground, 
so far as their public utterances are concerned, for doubting that they 
would have taken that line just as readily as the other. Suppose 
that Mr. Bradlaugh had been a Tory, as Mr. Rogers tells us that all 
atheists naturally are, would not the whole arsenal of taunts have 
been brought out to assail any Liberal Government which should 
hesitate about instantly admitting him? That such things should 
be is no doubt a natural consequence from our admirable system of 
party government, but it incidentally reveals an amount of insincerity 
which, if I may use the only word to express my feelings, is simply 
disgusting. 
Lesiiz STEPHEN. 
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FRIENDLY SOCIETIES: THEIR POSITION AND 
PROSPECTS. 


Some years since there sat a Parliamentary Commission to report on 
the desirability or non-desirability of establishing a National Friendly 
or Benefit Society, which it was proposed should be worked through 
the Post Office. Amongst the advantages the Parliamentary Com- 
mission claimed for a National Society were enumerated the 
following :— 

That the greatly enlarged basis would give a more certain 
average. 

That the disturbing influence of unhealthy trades would be less 
felt. 

That members moving from one district to another would be able, 
without inconvenience, to keep up their assurances. 

On the other hand, there was the opinion of the late Mr. Sotheron 
Estcourt from a non-official point of view, and of Mr. Scudamore 
from the official side. The former was of opinion that the Govern- 
ment ought not to undertake the administration of sick pay; the 
latter stated, “‘I am afraid a central establishment like the Post 
Office would not be able to guard against a very serious amount of 
malingering.” 

Mr. Scudamore appears to have lost sight of the fact that though 
the Post Office is a central establishment, it is also the most univer- 
sally distributed, reaching every house in the kingdom; and though 
the Post Office has not a district staff to check malingering (it would 
be surprising if it had, seeing it is a duty it has never been called on 
to perform), yet it is the most favourably situated of all existing 
organizations for carrying out the financial arrangements of receiving 
and paying: the payments, of course, to be made under certificate 
of the National Benefit Society’s district officer for sick relief. 

The Parliamentary Commission also brought out the fact that in 
the local Friendly Societies, where it was considered that every 
member is a check on every other member, the average of daily 
sickness to each member of the society, and the average period of 
sickness to each member sick, are higher than in the affiliated 
orders ; that is, the larger the organization the smaller the amount 
of imposition, evidencing that the larger organizations afford better 
and more effective supervision. 

Since that Commission sat much information relative to Friendly 
Societies has been brought before us that was not at that time known. 
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The Chief Registrar, by his corrected Report of Friendly Societies 
for the year 1875, confirms facts that preclude all confidence in the 
solvency of a large number of the Friendly Societies. The return 
forms sent out that year to societies in England and Wales were 
25,234. The returns received numbered 11,282, embracing 3,304,187 
members ; and of these nearly two million members are associated 
with societies of which, looking at the accounts rendered by them, 
it is impossible to hope that they will be able to meet the engage- 
ments they have undertaken. 

We have also before us the Chief Registrar’s Report of Friendly 
Societies in England and Wales for the year ending December 31st, 
1876, in which he states that he received returns from less than half 
of the societies to which he applied for them, and to which he sup- 
plied forms of returns. Surely, if a society is sound and flourishing, 
it must be beneficial to that society for the fact to be known; and 
the fact that more than half the societies felt so little confidence in 
their position that they considered silence the more prudent course, 
leaves us no alternative but to adopt their own view of their 
position. 

The returns from Scotland show 485 societies, containing 563,463 
members, with assets making an average of £1 0s. 1d. per member. 

Ireland returned 339 societies, containing 87,726 members, and 
assets that give an average of £1 8s. 53d. per member. 

In the year 1876, besides those societies that died of inanition, 
without funds for their legal dissolution, one hundred and forty 
societies were legally dissolved. 

The Chief Registrar’s published returns of Friendly Societies for 
the year 1877 shows an improved report as regards the Scotch and 
Irish societies. 

To Scotland 753 forms for returns were sent out, and the forms 
received are summarized as under—543 returns, 618,416 members, 
with total assets of £702,962, giving an average of £1 2s. 9d. per 
member. 

To Ireland 540 forms for returns were issued, and the Chief 
Registrar received back 312 as under—312 societies, embracing 
38,114 members, with total assets £87,018, giving an average of 
£2 5s. 8d. per member. 

For England and Wales, he states that 24,409 forms of returns 
were sent out, and that 12,133 returns were received, including 
4,565,173 members, with assets of £10,942,347, being an average of 
£2 7s. 114d. per member ; 2,204,084 of these members are connected 
with Lancashire societies, and their assets average 16s. 84d. per 
member. 

The six largest societies in point of membership, in the collecting 
class, are— 
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Per Member. Members. Funds. 
s. d 


» da & 
14 1 The Royal Liver Friendly Society, Liverpool 776,703 547,394 
10 0  ,, Liverpool Victoria Legal Friendly . 870,894 185,253 


1114 ,, United Assurance Society, Liverpool . 173,713 17,016 
4 1 », Royal London Friendly Society, London 138,207 28,307 
4 0 », Blackburn Philanthropic Burial Society 116,546 22,842 
i », Integrity Life Assurance and Sick 


Benefit Society . re $ . . 111,007 7,001 


All of these being of the collecting class. Twenty-three other 
societies returned over 10,000 members each, all but eight of them 
being in Lancashire.' 

The Chief Registrar calls attention to the costly nature of the 
operations of the societies of the collecting class; that is, those 
that receive contributions by means of collectors at a greater distance 
than ten miles from the registered office of the society. He says 
the costly nature of the operations of these societies is shown by 
the returns of twenty-seven of them, which show 41 per cent. of 


(1) Since this paper was written, the Chief Registrar’s preliminary return for 1878 
has been published. Particular localities evidence the effects of the stagnation of 
trade. In these localities several societies show an increase of assets per member—not 
from an increase of receipts, but through the lapse of members and the forfeiture of 
their past contributions. Thus the poorer the member, the more contracted his means, 
the greater the danger of his losing the provision for sickness and old age for which he 
may throughout many years have paid. The returns for England and Wales for 1878 
show an average of £2 6s. 10}d. per member. 

At page 6 the Chief Registrar states—“ For the past two years a column has been set 
apart in the abstract of returns for the statements made as to the provisions for old 
age—the result of which has been to show how very small a proportion of the societies 
even profess to make such a provision, and how trifling it is when made. 

‘The larger collecting societies coming within section 30 of the Act of 1875 have 
now been placed in a class by themselves. 

“The thirty returns received from societies of this class show a total of 1,998,325 
members, or over forty-three per cent. of the whole number returned, but their funds 
amounted to £1,032,352 only, being 10s. 4d. per member.” 

At page 14—“In course of the year forty valuation returns were received and 
accepted as in compliance with the Act. 

“ As was stated in last year’s report, it is certain that this does not at all represent 
the actual number of valuations made. 

“ Exactly one-half of.the forty societies show an estimated deficiency on the valua- 
tion, amounting in the aggregate to £197,535, their accumulated benefit funds amount- 
ing to £86,254. 

“ Of the other half, nineteen show an estimated surplus on the valuation, amounting 
in the aggregate to £84,344, their accumulated benefit funds amounting to £366,079. 
The remaining one society shows neither surplus nor deficiency, as the amount of the 
benefits is made to depend upon the amount of the assets realised and value of the 
estimated contributions. 

“It will be observed that one society, the Primitive Methodists Itinerant Friendly 
Society, whose total benefit funds are £27,122, shows an estimated deficiency on the 
valuation of no less a sum than £143,672.” 

Page 19.—“ The Dorset County Friendly Society also shows an estimated deficiency 
of £31,382.” 

With these facts before us relative to the valuations received, what are we to conclude 
of those that are withheld ? 
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the gross receipts to have been spent in management. While the 
total receipts for the year of these twenty-seven societies were 
£620,091, the total management expenses as returned were £245,533, 
as against £283,694 disbursed in benefits. In some other societies 
the amount returned as expended in management exceeds the benefit 
payments—as in the case of the Liverpool Victoria Legal, which 
expended £40,950 in benefits, and £47,457 on management; or the 
Royal London Friendly, which expended £15,764 in benefits, and 
£21,858 on management (the latter including a trifle in medical aid). 
Do not these facts suggest that some of the Friendly Societies are 
being kept afloat more for the benefit of the management than for 
the benefit of the members generally ? - 

What the cost of management should be, or at least might be, in 
a well-conducted society of this class, may be seen from the follow- 
ing. Sir Alexander Wood, Deputy-Chairman of the Great Western 
Railway Company, presiding at the annual dinner of the Engine- 
drivers and Firemen’s Mutual Assurance Society, held at the offices 
of the railway company at Paddington, on the 23rd of April last 
year, referred to the prosperous state of the association, which, he 
said, had been established fourteen years; and stated that the average 
cost of management for every pound spent in benefit had been 4d. 
and nearly one-third of a penny; and that in a number of other 
societies, having no fewer than one and three-quarter millions of 
members, the cost of management amounted to upwards of 17s. 3d. 
for every £1 given in benefit; and in some societies the amount 
expended in management had actually exceeded the benefit pay- 
ments. Thus in this society the management expenses are covered 
by less than 44d. in the £1 on the benefits paid; while other 
societies, including between one and two million members, spend 
from 17s. 3d, to over 20s. to pay a benefit of 20s. 

In many societies the continuous decrease per member in their 
assets, as shown by their annual reports, proves not only that capital 
accumulated in the early days of the society is being absorbed, but 
also that the payments of the younger members, instead of being 
invested for their future, are being absorbed in meeting present 
claims. These facts set before us the unsatisfactory condition of 
many of the Friendly Societies, and the great expense at which 
many of them are worked. 

The Chief Registrar further observes that the large amount of 
lapse in the collecting societies affords probably the only explanation 
for their continued existence. While during the year 1877 34,219 
members died, 182,011 went off the books, showing that in one year, 
in the societies making returns, 147,792 members by lapse lose their 
interest in assets, averaging £2 7s. 11}d. per member, amounting to 
£354,000; then there are the larger number of societies which have 
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not made returns. Can we hope their position is better than those 
societies that have made returns? This amount of £354,000 is the 
loss by lapse only, and is exclusive of the loss to the members by 
the societies that were legally dissolved, and of those societies that 
died of inanition without funds for their legal dissolution. 

In connection with this subject of lapse, some very striking facts 
are stated in the last quinquennial report of a London proprietary life 
assurance company, being their quinquennial report for the five years 
ending December 31st, 1876. The business of the Company, the 
report states, is divided into two branches—the “Ordinary” and 
the “ Industrial Branch.” In the Industrial Branch it is set out 
that in the year 1576 1,863,254 policies were issued; that the 
average amount insured by each policy is £8 &s. 9d.; that on the 
31st December, 1876, there were in existence 2,643,665 policies, 
producing an annual premium income of £980,575 18s. 4d., thus 
evidencing the general and widespread efforts made by the industrial 
classes to provide for the future. To what extent these efforts are 
successful or abortive we may judge from the following statement, 
which we find in a subsequent paragraph of the same report: “ It 
is found by experience that many of these policies are allowed to 
lapse after short periods; thus, of the policies that were existing at 
the date of the last valuation, five years ago, about 58 per cent. only 
are now in force.” Thus showing that the industrial classes are now 
paying yearly to this one proprietary assurance office over £400,000 
sterling of their earnings, which amount is entirely lost to them, for 
they will reap no benefit whatever from this portion of their payments, 
for the office report tells us that in the course of five years 42 per cent. of 
the policies (on which £980,576 is now paid) become lapsed policies ; 
and seeing that notwithstanding this percentage of lapsed policies 
the amount of policy receipts is kept up (and more than kept up, 
extended), this can only be by new assurances, 42 per cent. of which 
we may assume will lapse in the course of five years. 

We have the published statement of the Chief Registrar that the 
management expenses in the Industrial Branch of this Life Assur- 
ance Company rose in 1877 to about 53 per cent. of the contri- 
butions. In this branch the annual premium income at the close of 
the year 1878 was £1,228,883 12s. Od., and the premiums actu- 
ally received during the year 1879 were £1,407,143 10s. 6d.— 
(See Prudential Assurance Company’s Reports for 1878 and 1879.) 
Thus we see the industrial classes making efforts to keep up pay- 
ments to Friendly Societies, efforts to pay premiums on policies of 
Life Assurance, and in cases where the payments cannot be main- 
tained the self-denial exercised to give means for the effort is in 
each case lost to the member and his family, and is confiscated to 
the Friendly Society or the Life Assurance Office. Some few of 
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the Friendly Societies are exceptions to this. There are a few 
societies that account to a member who is unable to continue his 
payments in respect of the payments previously made, and do not 
avail themselves of his deeper poverty to deprive him of his previous 
savings, but these are very exceptional. In the majority of cases, if 
a member ceases to be able to continue his subscriptions his former 
payments are forfeited. 

Hence we see there are two dangers afflicting the provident of the 
industrial classes: one, the probable instability of the society to 
which they pay; the second danger is that they may not be able 
to keep up their payments, in which case, in most of the societies, all 
they have paid will be lost to them. Hence their lives are a per- 
petual condition of potential pauperism. 

With regard to the first danger, is it right to stand by and see 
the providence of the industrial classes flow into channels that do not 
give them the return their payments should secure them? The 
effort being so generally abortive, cannot but discourage providence 
and lead to recklessness in respect of the future. 

The second danger shows the unsuitability of the Friendly Society 
as at present generally constituted, and also the unsuitability of Life 
Assurance, as an investment for the wage-earning classes. Theirs 
should be an investment based on the principle that all they pay 
will be secured to them, and the societies should arrange their tables 
of payment exclusive of any benefit from lapsed policies. But how 
much better would it be if a man’s assurance was paid up for life 
before his family expenses pressed on him; and most of our young 
men might readily secure this if an organization for the purpose was 
arranged. It has been stated by the Rev. William Lewery Blackley, 
and confirmed, we believe, by the authority of the well-known 
actuary, Mr. Finlaison, that 2s. per week for three years in early 
manhood, say from eighteen to twenty-one, would be sufficient to 
buy 8s. per week sick relief throughout life up to seventy, and 4s. 
per week pension for life after seventy. Three shillings per week 
for three years would, of course, buy half as much again; 4s. per 
week twice as much ; and so on in proportion. 

The age of eighteen cannot be objected to as too young to enter 
an association for such assurance, for the Trade Union Amendment 
Act, 1876, legalises the admission of members between sixteen and 
twenty-one years of age (unless the rules of the society provide to 
the contrary) to enjoy all the rights of members, to execute all in- 
struments, and give all acquittances necessary to be executed or 
given under the rules, except that such persons may not be members 
of the committee of management, trustees, or treasurer. 

We have it also from Mr. Blackley’s authority, worked out from 
the registries of marriages and registries of births and deaths, “That 
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a moderate and easily spared weekly payment during one year before 
marriage will assure 3s. per week to every fatherless child to the age 
of fourteen.” : 

These are benefits that might be put and ought to be put within 
the reach of our industrial classes to secure. What a comfort would 
it not be to them throughout life to know that they had no further 
payment to make to secure their future, but that their future was 
already secured ; and while their family expenses were weighing on 
them, the ease and relief this would give them would not only be a 
comfort and pleasure, but it would also be a strength to them. 

Mr. Blackley, in an able article in the November number of the 
Nineteenth Century for the year 1878, and in another article in the 
Contemporary Review of July last, proposes that every young man 
shall be compelled to insure against want by the purchase of the 
minimum of 8s. per week for sickness up to seventy years of age, 
and 4s. per week pension for life after seventy ; the title to payment 
being not destitution, but sickness, or having attained the age of 
seventy. And Mr. Blackley estimates that if everybody assured, as 
a third would not claim, the payment of £10 would be sufficient to 
provide the necessary funds for payment of the claims of 8s. per 
week during sickness up to seventy, and 4s. per week for life after 
seventy; and he proposes that beyond this minimum the purchase 
price shall be £15 for every 8s. per week during sickness up to 
seventy, and 4s. per week for life after seventy. He further truly 
observes that those who are rich in their youth may in after life 
require to be maintained, and that every man should guarantee the 
State against his ever being an expense to the State. He further 
suggests that those who do not claim will be amply compensated for 
their £10 payment by the reduction the arrangement will effect in 
their poor-rate ; and with this organization enforced he looks forward 
to pauperism being at once diminished, and to pauperism and the 
poor-laws ultimately dying out. 

Waiving for a time the discussion of the subject of compulsion, 
why should not a National Association be organized embodying these 
several modes of assurance? At any rate, surely the matter is 
worth attention and a crucial investigation. To start with, an in- 
adequate scale of payment would be most undesirable; for, unless 
self-supporting, the plan would not be satisfactory or command 
respect. At the same time it must have a national guarantee, the 
same as the Post-Office Savings Bank, and while no expense to the 
State, it would give the arrangement an undoubted security, making 
it as safe as the English funds. 

The industrial classes are generally manifesting a desire to make 
some provision for the future. The large number yearly joining 
Friendly Societies; the £1,400,000 paid last year to one London 
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office for Life Assurances, of small amounts per policy; and the 
£30,000,000 on deposit at the Post-Office Savings Bank on the 31st 
of December, 1878, of which £3,360,636 were deposited during the 
year 1878 in amounts averaging £2 16s. 5d. to each depositor— 
these evidence both their anxiety and their efforts to secure their 
future, and we rejoice to know that this amount of £30,000,000 is 
in safe keeping. 

Why should not the millions now paid yearly to tottering Friendly 
Societies be paid into keeping equally secure with the Post-Office 
Savings Bank, to the advantage of those who struggle to pay, and 
whose future is dependent on the produce of their payments? Of 
the four million members connected with those Friendly Societies 
that have made returns to the Chief Registrar, it will be found, on 
reference to the returns, that over two million members are asso- 
ciated with societies whose assets have been dwindling, and are now 
less than £1 per member, some even less than 1s. per member. 


s a; 
The average assets of these societies were in 1875 19 1 per member. 
” ” ” 1876 16 83 ” 
: is _ '2- 9g 4 


Is it a matter of small moment that these two million members, 
representing two million families, should be disappointed of the pro- 
vision for which they have for years paid, and that after years of 
self-denial on the part of themselves and their families to make these 
payments, when they are in want of the aid for which they have 
paid, and to which they are justly entitled, instead of receiving it, 
they shall find themselves precipitated into pauperism ? 

For political economists to say the industrial classes should be 
left to make their own arrangements and protect themselves is 
impractical; they do not set out this principle in regard to the 
organizations for water supply or other sanatory arrangements, 
for savings banks, or any other general want. When the Post- 
Office Savings Bank was proposed there were many who opposed 
it. Some said the poor should be left to make their own arrange- 
ments. Many predicted that the scheme would fail, that the 
people would be distrustful of the Government, that the expense 
of management under Government would be very great, and that it 
must result in a loss to the State; but the result has given a com- 
plete denial to these forebodings. Instead of a loss, the accounts of 
the Post-Office Savings Bank have shown a profit realised, and the 
confidence of the public is evidenced by the £30,000,000 on deposit. 

Similar objections are now raised against a National Benefit 
Society. ‘People should be left to manage their own affairs ;” 
“working men especially prefer to manage their own affairs ;” “ the 
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training it involves is beneficial to them,” &c. Working men, like 
others, prefer that which is most convenient, and most remunerative. 
Are we dissatisfied because we are not left to arrange for the con- 
veyance of our own letters to their destination ? Do we complain of 
the loss of training of which this deprives us—loss of training in 
organization and loss of training in geographical knowledge? Are 
we not well satisfied to have this Post-Office benefit secured to us at 
so small a cost ? 

But, besides all this, how are the industrial classes to discriminate 
between the sound and the enduring, and the unsound and ephemeral 
Friendly Societies? They are generally influenced by their confi- 
dence in the local agent representing the society ; and the more 
doubtful the society, the more careful are the management to seek 
out agents that will command that confidence. Instead of leaving 
the provident efforts of the industrial classes to be thus thrown to 
the winds, it is for the governing minds of the country to organize 
ready and convenient means for the effort, and security for the 
result. Shall we rest satisfied to see the industrial classes left in 
their present undesirable position, the victims frequently of inca- 
pacity, and sometimes of fraud? Are not their efforts deserving of 
guidance, and such guidance as shall insure the desired result ? 
Reader, will you not assist to develop a sound and healthy national 
growth, that shall put security and comfort within reach of all, and 
promote a national expansion to improved means and power?’ If a 
humane consideration for the industrial classes does not influence us 
to action in this matter, we should remember that to permit the 
perpetration of an injustice on them that renders their self-denial 
abortive and discourages providence, is not only cruel to the classes 
primarily interested, but also prejudicial to our own interests. Does 
a pauper population add to the value of property or strengthen our 
national resources? Is it not a thrifty saving peoplé that promote 
the growth in value of the property around them ; a people that year 
by year require more elbow-room, and are prepared to pay for it; 
a people of producers that grow as taxpayers, thus, as time goes on, 
carrying a larger share of the national burdens and adding to our 
national strength ? 

The question is, Shall we put within their reach an organization 
that will enable them to carry out the desire they so generally 
evince to secure their future against want, or shall we leave their 
provident efforts to bring them disappointment, and thus drive them 
to improvidence ? Is it not our duty to put within their reach an 
organization by which they may secure themselves against want ? 

Till this is done we cannot deal with the poor-laws in a way that 
would be beneficial to those who are now corrupted by them, and 
that would also be a relief to the payers of poor-rates; and our only 
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plea for not doing this is the difficulty of effectually checking sick 
relicf; and shall we, who have inherited dominion over 240 millions 
of people—in health and in sickness, in plenty and in famine—shalk 
we, who have taken on ourselves this far, far larger responsibility, 
shall we go on proclaiming to the world that we cannot organize an 
efficient check against fraudulent claims for sick relief over less than 
half a million of sick claims immediately around us. Asa govern- 
ment as well as a social question, are not the savings of the 
industrial classes entitled to legal protection as well as the acres of 
the wealthy ? 

While the attention of the Government was absorbed on foreign 
complications it could not be expected that home matters would 
have their attention ; but now that the distant horizon is clearer we 
trust that the subject of a National Benefit Society will have their 
consideration, and that they will not allow the provident efforts of 
the industrial classes to be left to reap only disappointment. But 
if we wish Government to move in this matter we must force the 
subject on their attention, and to effectually do this we must press 
the subject on the attention of the constituencies. There must be a 
demand for it out-of-doors before there will be a demand for it 
within the walls of Parliament. Our intercourse on the subject 
with the wage-earning classes has impressed on us the conviction 
that we have only to put the subject before them generally to engage 
their interest and to enlist their active co-operation. There will be 
opposition, no doubt. Every publican who has a Provident Club 
that uses his house will consider his vested interest attacked. The 
managers of those societies that are carried on for the benefit of the 
management and not for the benefit of the members generally will 
be clamorous against us. Old members of societies whose claims are 
being paid from the moneys paid in by the younger members, which, 
instead of being so appropriated, ought to be invested for the future 
benefit of those who pay—these old members, we say, will dread the 
truth being brought before the young members, for they know that as 
soon as the young members recognise the fact that they are pro- 
viding not for themselves, but for ‘the debts of the society, they will 
quickly withdraw from sowing where they are not likely to reap. 
We may also expect for opponents the managers of those societies 
who use their benefit funds for strike purposes, or for purposes other 
than pension or sick relief; and we may expect further opposition, 
with the best intention, from many good philanthropic people, who, 
while their horror will be excited at the thought of compelling the 
reckless and improvident to secure provision for their own future, 
overlook the fact that during the past they have perpetrated, and 
during the present are perpetrating, not a just compulsion but a 
compulsion that is unjust, by compelling the provident to provide 
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also for the improvident. Which is the most objectionable compul- 
sion—to compel each man in his youth to provide for himself, or to 
compel those who do provide for themselves to provide also for the 
careless, the dissipated, and the improvident? As regards the 
youth of the generation now bursting into manhood and womanhood 
the provision for them can be secured. 

Young men from eighteen to twenty-one earn generally as much 
as those of more advanced years who have family expenses on them, 
and they can readily spare the 1s. 4d. per week for three years to 
build up the £10 that will protect their future to the extent of 8s. 
per week in sickness up to seventy years of age, and 4s. pension for 
life after seventy. The Post-Office Savings Bank returns inform us 
that female servants constitute the most numerous class of deposi- 
tors; for female service wages are now high, and 1s. 4d. per week 
less spent on dress will neither diminish the attractiveness nor lessen 
the usefulness of our female service. Those who are apprenticed to 
millinery or other occupations, or engaged as pupil-teachers, will 
not be in a position to give effect to the arrangement at the age 
specified ; and those young men who are apprenticed to handicrafts 
will also be exceptions, but at the termination of apprenticeships the 
earnings are those of skilled labour, and the £10 can then be quickly 
paid. 

There is a further organization required for those who, in the 
present generation, have passed the unencumbered age, and these, 
we fear, must depend on continuous weekly or monthly payments to 
secure their future. 

It is desirable to arrange an organization to include these, and to 
be effective as a depauperiser such organization must be tabled to 
all degrees of health, to both sexes, and to all ages, and it should be 
tabled to scales of relief payments that will meet the requirements 
of the highest as well as the lowest of the industrial classes—say 
from 1s. to 10s, per day—and the tables of payment must be such as 
to insure the organization being self-supporting. What we ask is 
individual independence secured to every one who will pay for it. 
The necessity for such organization is at once apparent when we 
consider that the wage-carning classes cannot insure strength and 
power to continue working till enough has been saved to meet con- 
tingencies. Sickness or accident may intervene and destroy the 
power to work; hence it is evident that the provision for sickness 
must be co-operative. 

Looking at the returns made to the Chief Registrar, it is equally 
evident that the existing Co-operative Societies do not secure the 
future of the industrial classes, for more than half their members, 
though they have paid to secure their future, are hanging over the 
abyss of pauperism. 
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With the youthful assurance which it is proposed to make com- 
pulsory on all, to the extent of 8s. per week in sickness up to seventy, 
and 4s, per week pension for life after seventy, it would be for each 
person to elect whether he would avail himself of the assurance 
beyond the minimum. 

With such an assurance for the young and a further organization 
for those of riper years within ready reach of the industrial classes, 
wherever they may be located, we may hope the desire they have 
shown to secure themselves against want will not only be maintained 
but expanded ; that the desired result being secured will encourage 
their efforts to carefulness and providence, and that the receipt of 
parish relief will then soon be regarded as a position that all men 
and women with the least self-respect will secure themselves 
against. 

The poor-rate will then no longer absorb any portion of the wage 
fund, and we shall then be able to cease the injustice we are now 
perpetrating of coercing the thrifty and provident to support the 
thriftless and improvident. James §. Ranvet. 


JULY 14ru, 1880. 


(ON THE REFUSAL BY THE FRENCH SENATE OF THE PLENARY 
AMNESTY DEMANDED BY VICTOR HUGO, IN HIS SPEECH OF 
JULY 3xp, FOR THE SURVIVING EXILES OF THE COMMUNE. 


Tuov shouldst have risen as never dawn yet rose, 

Day of the sunrise of the soul of France, 

Dawn of the whole world’s morning, when the trance 
Of all the world had end, and all its woes 
Respite, prophetic of their perfect close. 

Light of all tribes of men, all names and clans, 

Dawn of the whole world’s morning and of man’s, 
Flower of the heart of morning’s mystic rose, 
Dawn of the very dawn of very day, 

When the sun brighter breaks night’s ruinous prison, 

Thou shouldst have risen as yet no dawn has risen, 
Evoked of him whose word puts night away, 

Our father, at the music of whose word 

Exile had ended, and the world had heard. 

A. C. Swinsurne. 














THE EUROPEAN CONCERT. 


Few terms have of late been used more freely or with less appreciation 
of their meaning than the “ European Concert.” Throughout the long 
campaign which preceded the general election it found its way into 
every Liberal speech. In those days it was often described as a 
precious possession which the late Government had wantonly thrown 
away. The popular notion of the attitude of the great Powers on 
the Eastern Question was that of sympathising friends yearning to 
do all that England could properly desire, but prevented by the 
obstinate and wrong-headed isolation imposed on her by her rulers. 
Since the change of Government the European Concert has become 
an equally favoured subject with Conservative orators. The impos- 
sibility of obtaining it plays much the same part in their speeches 
on foreign policy as the ease of obtaining it if it were really desired 
used to play in Liberal speeches. They will not acknowledge either 
that things apparently beyond reach are sometimes brought within 
it by patience and tact, or that a particular step may have to be 
tuken, even if it does not promise to lead to much of itself, because 
it is an indispensable prelude to the taking of some other step. 
Amid so much confusion of opposite kinds, it seems worth while to 
state what the European Concert means, and in what sense and to 
what extent it is a fitting object of English endeavour. 

The European Concert stands for a joint action of the great 
Powers, directed specifically to the execution of certain unfulfilled 
articles of the Treaty of Berlin, and generally to the settlement 
of the Eastern Question. It is possible that some Liberals have 
been fascinated by the prospect which they have supposed this joint 
action to afford of leaving the work to be done by others and only 
the benefits to be shared by ourselves. The European Concert 
was loudly praised six months ago by men who in the same breath 
condemned the late Government, not for spending money on warlike 
preparations directed to wrong objects, but for spending money on 
warlike preparations at all. To men of this temper the real meaning 
of the words they used could never have been disclosed. The Euro- 
pean Concert is an undertaking on the part of five or six Powers to 
uttempt the solution—partial or complete—of a political problem of 
the first magnitude. If such an undertaking is to be worth any- 
thing, the parties to it must have counted the cost, and be ready if 
called upon to bear their fair proportion of it. The European 
Concert is not an expedient for enabling Great Britain to have the 
credit of doing something, while all the time she has not done and 
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has never meant to do anything ; itis an instrument by which Great 
Britain may hope to do with less cost to herself, and less risk to the 
peace of Europe, things which, however done, must entail some 
outlay and some danger. There can be no real agreement between 
those who take the term in the first sense and those who take it in 
the second. After all, the European Concert is a means not an end, 
and it will be valued in proportion to the value set upon the end to 
which it is to minister. If there are any Liberals to whom, from 
this point of view, it has no value—who hold that the Eastern 
Question is not a difficulty to be settled, but a mess to be let 
alone—they are quite consistent in setting no store by the Euro- 
pean Concert. But they may fairly be asked not to profess to 
set any store by it. There ought to be no uncertainty as to the 
aspect in which the party which controls the foreign policy of Great 
Britain regards the Eastern Question. In what follows I shall 
assume the magnitude and the urgency of that question. It is 
because it is at once difficult and urgent that the maintenance of the 
European Concert is important. If there were nothing to be done, it 
would matter little whether the great Powers were or were not 
agreed what to do. , 

The late Government, by a curious irony of fortune, were succes- 
sively the impugners of the European Concert on two opposite 
grounds. They first acted on the assumption that the Eastern 
Question was of so much more moment to Great Britain than to any 
other Power, that it was necessary for them to go in advance of the 
European Concert. They afterwards acted on the assumption that 
the Eastern Question was of so much less moment to Great Britain 
than to certain other Powers that they had no need to care about the 
European Concert. The foundation of both theories was a dispropor- 
tionate dread of Russia. In the first instance they held her to be so 
dangerous to Great Britain that the other Powers could not be 
trusted to bear their part in restraining her. When, at a later 
period, it turned out that Germany and Austria were determined to 
restrain her, the English Cabinet argued that, provided Russia was 
out of the way, it did not matter by what means or at what cost she 
had been got out of the way. The first of these errors was the more 
excusable of the two. There were points on which Great Britain 
had special reason to fear Russia, because they were points to which 
Russia attached importance, while the other continental Powers 
cared little or nothing about them. The mistake of the late Govern- 
ment was not that they recognised the existence of such points, but 
that they did not understand what they were, and consequently did 
nothing to make them secure. Those purely British interests about 
which so much was said three years ago, and to protect which Sir 
Richard Cross probably believes that he outwatched the stars every 
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night that he was in office, are worse guarded now than they were then. 
But the second error ran counter to the whole tradition of English 
policy in the East. This policy had always been that Constantinople 
was too important a position to be suffered to fall into the hands of 
any one of the great Powers or of any mere creature of a great 
Power. For this traditional policy the late Government substituted 
an entirely new one. They persuaded themselves that so long as 
Constantinople did not become Russian it did not much matter what 
happened to it. This, at least, is the only intelligible sense to be 
got out of Lord Salisbury’s joy at the news of the Austro-German 
alliance. He accepted that alliance as an arrangement by which the 
Kastern Question was made over to Germany and Austria; and as at 
the bottom of the Eastern Question lies the possession of Constanti- 
nople, this was tantamount to accepting it as an arrangement by 
which it was left to Germany and Austria to say whose Constanti- 
nople should be. This is the justification of the action of the Liberal 
Government since they took office. It is constantly made a charge 
against them that they have reopened the Eastern Question, and 
undoubtedly the charge is true. But they have reopened it because 
it had been wrongly closed, because they would not acquiesce in a 
settlement of it to which Great Britain was not a party. Lord 
Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury were willing to let Germany and 
Austria do what they liked in the Kast because they thought that 
they could be trusted not to do anything that Russia wished. Even 
on this head their confidence was perhaps excessive; but apart from‘ 
this, Mr. Gladstone and Lord Granville were not prepared to act as 
though the predominance of Russia was the only thing to be guarded 
ugainst in Kastern Kurope. They held that the predominance of 
any one of the great Powers in Kastern Europe was a thing to be 
guarded against. Germany and Austria might be trusted to repress 
Russian ambition, but as they could not equally be trusted to repress 
German or Austrian ambition, it was necessary not to leave them 
in entire and undisputed possession of the ground. It is this 
return to the traditional policy of Great Britain that has made the 
Kuropean Concert so important a feature in the action of the Liberal 
Government. If none of the great’ Powers are to be paramount in 
South-eastern Kurope, the resettlement of Kastern Kurope cannot be 
safely made over to any one among them. 

The attitude of the Opposition upon this question hus naturally 
been determined by their attitude while in power. They admit that 
in the abstract and as a matter of theory the European Concert is 
u good thing. But for practical men, they say, a thing is not really 
good unless it is attainable, and the Kuropean Concert is not attain- 
uble. To make it, as the present Government are making it, the 
principal object of a policy, is to run after a shadow. ‘To this there 
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are two things to be said. In the first place, the possibility or impos- 
sibility of establishing the European Concert can only be ascertained 
by actual trial. The experience of the late Government is not conclu- 
sive upon the point. No doubt it was unfavourable so far as it went, 
but it did not go very far. They were disqualified for making the 
experiment by the want alike of faith and desire. The second want 
may be said to have brought the first with it. To believe in the 
European Concert as possible you must be ready to take part in the 
common aftion which can alone render it possible. This readiness 
can only be looked for from men who wish to see the ultimate 
end of Kuropean Concert realised; and as that ultimate end is the 
settlement of the Eastern Question, the first condition of profitable 
labour towards its attainment is an effective desire to see the Kastern 
Question settled. This effective desire was not possessed by the late 
Cabinet. Its members may have been quite capable of appreciating 
the magnitude of the problem submitted to them, but they looked in 
opposite directions for its solution. The common action of men so 
situated is hardly distinguishable from a common inaction. <As 
neither section can do what they want they both agree to do no more 
than they can help. It is probable that Lord Beaconsfield and Lord 
Salisbury had at bottom radically different notions of what it 
would be best to do in the Kast, and as neither could bring round 
the other to his view, or induce a majority of his colleagues 
to agree with him, each had to content himself with hindering 
what he most disliked instead of accomplishing what he most 
wished. In this mood the late Government did not find them- 
selves alone. Whatever may have been the views of this or 
that Power before the outbreak of the war between Russia and 
Turkey, the efforts of the neutral Governments had from that time 
been directed first to limiting the area of the conflict, and next to 
minimising its results. Kven the Powers which had of their own 
free choice contributed to bring the Eastern Question once more 
within the lines of practical politics seemed to be frightened at the 
task they had taken in hand, and glad of an opportunity of again 
postponing it. Accordingly, the English Government found abund- 
ance of help in its effort to keep things as far as possible in the state 
they were actually in. The Treaty of Berlin was the work of a 
bastard European Concert. Its policy was the policy of the Treaty 
of Paris over again—no regard being paid to the different cireum- 
stances under which the two were concluded. ‘Turkey was to be 
kept going because Murope could come to no agreement upon what 
should be set up in her place. But the two-and-twenty years which 
had been interposed between the two treaties had made this reproduc- 
tion of the earlier one impossible. The Treaty of Paris had aimed at 
maintaining a victorious Power ; the Treaty of Berlin aimed at main- 
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taining a beaten Power. The Treaty of Paris had aimed at main- 
taining a Power which was still supposed to have in it some capacity 
of reformation ; the Treaty of Berlin aimed at maintaining a Power 
in whose ability to improve itself no one any longer seriously be- 
lieved. Consequently, while the Treaty of Paris secured to Europe 
an interval which might have been turned to good account, the 
Treaty of Berlin secured to Europe no interval at all. The process 
of Turkish decomposition was not really arrested ; it was simply left 
to go on unnoticed while the great Powers agreed to turn away their 
heads until they could determine what notice to take of it. For the 
moment, however, they did agree, though it might be only to turn 
away their heads; and it was this fact that constituted the success, 
if success it can be called, of the Treaty of Berlin. The English 
Government had no theory as to how the Eastern difficulty should 
be settled ; the other great Powers had theories which they were not 
at the time able to carry into practice. So they all agreed with 
much parade that affairs in the East should be left as they were. 
They forgot, or did not find it convenient to remember, that to leave 
things as they are is not always to ensure that things shall remain 
as they are. The Powers could refuse to pull the Ottoman Empire 
to pieces ; they could do nothing to provide that it should not fall to 
pieces of itself. 

Thus the Treaty of Berlin, though it displayed all the great 
Powers in the character of parties to an international instrument, 
was really a confession that as circumstances then stood an effective 
European Concert was not to be had. 

When the present Government came into office they had to con- 
sider how this confession should be dealt with. Though they were 
not the authors of the Treaty of Berlin, and though they had no 
special love for its provisions, it happened curiously enough that 
they were more inclined to give effect to certain unfulfilled articles 
of the Treaty than the Government which had had a chief hand 
in concluding it. Little as the Treaty of Berlin did, it said some 
things that were important. It recognised the Eastern Question as 
au matter of European concern, and it accepted the transformation of 
the Turkish Empire as the only method by which that settlement 
could be brought about. These two admissions were strictly in 
harmony with the declarations of the Liberal party when in oppo- 
sition. Whether the transformation of the Turkish Empire is to be 
effected by reform or by violence, it equally involves the disappear- 
ance of Ottoman rule as Europe has hitherto known it; and if this 
result can be brought about by European Concert, that is plainly a 
less burdensome and a less dangerous method than the individual 
action of any one power. No doubt the obstacles that stand in the 
way are exceedingly serious. The Government that seeks to make 
the European Concert a reality must put its whole strength into the 
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effort. But this last necessity has in it an element of encourage- 
ment. Hitherto, it is true, the experiment has failed, but then an 
indispensable condition of success has been wanting. Great Britain 
has not yet put her whole strength into the effort. The character of 
a composite result may be greatly modified by a change in only one 
of the forces to which it is due. One or another great Power may 
become in earnest simply from seeing that a neighbour is in earnest. 
There is no need to attribute this to a righteous ambition not to be 
outdone impvirtue. The conclusion that a neighbour for the first 
time means business may suggest a fear lest those who take more 
than their fair share of the work may claim more than their fair 
share of the profit. The success achieved by a Government which 
does not care to win is no measure of the success that may lie within 
the reach of a Government which does care to win. 

In the next place, the attempt to bring about a European Concert 
is a necessary preliminary to individual action on the part of Great 
Britain. If the Liberal Government had not been bound by 
the utterances of the Liberal Opposition, this motive for making 
the attempt would rightly have weighed with them. Even though 
England should be compelled in the end to take the reorganization of 
Turkey into her own hands, it would be nothing short of a challenge 
to Kurope to do this except in the last resort. From this point of 
view it would have been necessary for the Liberal Government to try 
to establish the European Concert even if they had been hopeless of 
success. The attempt, to rate it at its lowest value, stands in the 
place of legal notice to the great Powers that if the European Concert 
proves to be out of reach, Great Britain will hold herself free to act 
independently. Here, of course, a great difference of opinion at 
once arises. ‘T'o hold that for this, if for no other reason, the Liberal 
Government are bound to labour to bring about the European Concert, 
is to hold that the object of that concert is so important that Great 
Britain must by herself take action to obtain it if she cannot obtain 
it in any other way. The Opposition deny this altogether. They 
argue that the wisest course for the English Government to take is 
to leave ill alone. They admit that it would be an excellent thing 
if the Turkish Government could be reformed. But they limit this 
concession by the proviso that it shall be reformed without applying 
force. Experience, they say, has shown that the Turks will not 
mend their ways of their own free will, and even the reform of the 
Turkish Government is not worth buying at the price of coercion, 
when it is remembered that coercion may ultimately stand for the 
application of force by Great Britain alone. Force applied by Great 
Britain alone might mean war, and war—except possibly with 
Russia—is the thing of all others which it is the business of an 
English Government to avoid. With some differences of manner a 
section of the Liberal party is disposed to state the issue in very 
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much the same way. It is true they are partisans of the European 
Concert, while the Conservatives decry it asadream. But there is 
not much to choose between the motives which determine them 
towards their several lines. The European Concert is deprecated by 
the one party lest its failure should entail independent action on the 
part of Great Britain ; it is advocated by the other in the hope of 
making it a substitute for independent action on the part of Great 
Britain. Neither is prepared to admit that independent action on 
the part of Great Britain, if the Kuropean Concert comes to nothing, 
may be an indispensable element of a sound Kastern policy. The 
reason why it may be so is that Turkish misgovernment is a 
misfortune, not only because it stands in the way of a better state of 
things, but because it is calculated to lead to a worse. The status 
quo is in itself a source of danger. The Ottoman Empire is no better 
than a magazine of explosive materials, into which the spark that is 
needed to set the Kast in a flame may be dropped at any moment by 
the neighbouring Powers, the lately freed populations, or the still 
subject populations. It is sometimes said that this is merely the 
result of Russian ambition—that if the great Powers had been of 
one mind upon the necessity of curbing this ambition, or, as it is 
occasionally put, if Great Britain had had at the criticul moment 
resolution enough to curb it herself, this danger would never 
have arisen. This plea is really nothing to the purpose. Fven if 
it be allowed, the situation is not altered. We are still confronted 
by the existence of a particular danger; the only difference is 
that we have consented to explain it by the existence of a parti- 
cular ambition. If, indeed, the admission that Russian ambition 
is at the bottom of the Eastern difficulty promised to lead to 
any result there might be some value in it. But it promises 
nothing of the kind. Russian ambition is not in the least likely 
to be curbed by either of the means suggested. No one is now 
disposed to say to the Czar, We do not care whether the Chris- 
tian subjects of the Porte are well or ill governed; all that we care 
for is that youshould not interfere on their behalf. Neither Germany 
nor Austria will say this; they prefer to warn Russia that if she 
does interfere they must do such and such things for the pro- 
tection of their own interests. Great Britain will not say it, because 
a majority of the nation is resolved not to take any step which shall 
even indirectly have the effect of maintaining Turkish misrule. 
When all is over, therefore, we are left just where we were. Turkish 
misgovernment is a constant source of danger. It isa danger if the 
subject populations attempt to achieve their own deliverance; a 
danger if Russia interferes on their behalf and is opposed by force of 
arms; a danger if her intervention is allowed to run its course un- 
molested. The almost certain issue of any one of these alternatives 
is a Kuropean war, and if by some unforeseen chance this was avoided 
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it could only be avoided at the cost of a large measure of Russian 
aggrandisement. Eastern Europe is in the position of a man exposed 
to constant danger of small-pox. The policy which underlies the 
Kuropean Concert, and any independent action which Great Britain 
may take in the event of the European Concert coming to nothing, 
is a policy of inoculation. ‘The disease can scarcely be escaped, but 
it may be had under conditions chosen by ourselves, instead of under 
conditions chosen by others. ‘The objection to reopening the 
Kastern Question is akin to the old objection to inoculation. It was 
said to be a mere provocation of disease, and if there had been a 
reasonable chance of escaping small-pox without inoculation this 
would have been a perfectly true account of it. But there was no 
such chance, and consequently prudent people were inoculated. In 
like manner the Eastern Question is certain to be reopened, whether 
we like it or not; all that an English Government can do is to deter- 
mine to the best of its power the time and manner of its reopening. 

Those who defend the attempt to bring about the Kuropean 
Concert on this ground are not bound to ignore or disguise the diffi- 
culties that stand in the way. Given that the European Concert 
is a mere form of words, it is still a form that has to be pronounced 
as a preliminary to something else. It would be necessary to make 
the attempt even if there were no hope that the difficulties in ques- 
tion would be overcome, because the next best thing to overcoming 
them is to ascertain and demonstrate that they are insurmountable. 
Upon this generation has devolved the settlement of the Mastern 
Question. The realisation of this fact need not arouse enthusiasm ; 
it is enough if it brings with it the conviction that the thing has to 
be done. Yet though the absence of hope ought not to affect the 
action of the English Government, it does not follow that they need 
lay aside hope. The presenco in council of a Power which is resolute 
without being sanguine is not likely to be wholly without effect. None 
of the great Powers, with the exception of Russia, can really wish to 
hang up the Eastorn Question once more, and she cannot avow that 
she wishes it. The other Powers may have incompatible views as to 
the settlement they would like, but they may not be indisposed to 
accept a settlement which falls short of those views rather than 
face all the contingencies which may follow upon the further 
postponement of a settlement. Much has been said about the effect 
produced upon Europe by the discovery four years ago that Kngland 
had still a policy. It may be that the influence of this particular 
revelation was exaggerated, but there is no reason to doubt that 
when this country knows what she wants, and shows herself resolved 
to get it, she counts for a good deal in European affairs, 

It may be objected that to talk in this way is to talk nonsense— 
that if the revived desire for European Concert is only to prove an 
indispensable prelude to independent action on the part of Great 
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Britain it is a prelude to something that will never take place, that 
independent action may mean war with Turkey, and that war with 
Turkey is not a conclusion to which the nation will suffer itself to 
be led with its eyes open. War with Turkey is an imposing name 
to give to the steps which it may become the duty of Great Britain 
to take in the East. But even supposing that this is the result, I do 
not see why the prospect should be so very terrible. Is it war in 
general or war with Turkey that Englishmen are supposed to be so 
set against? If it is war in general, I answer that recent events 
have made it clear that Englishmen have no particular horror 
of war. If they did not shrink from war in the winter of 1877—8, 
why should they shrink from it in the winter of 1880—1? If 
it is war with Turkey that is the bugbear, I answer that such 
a war would not be more formidable than the war with Russia 
in which we were so ready to embark less than three years ago. 
In a war with Russia the subject populations of the East would 
have been against us, while our action would have been paralyzed 
by radical divisions of opinion at home. In a war with Turkey, 
undertaken for a good cause, and as a means of exacting the fulfil- 
ment of promises repeatedly made and urgently needing to be 
kept, the English Government might look to command the sym- 
pathy of all parties, except that small minority which can never give 
its sympathy to any war. To the humanitarian it would be a war 
of emancipation. To the practical politician it would be a war entered 
into to avoid worse dangers. To the Liberals it would be a war 
having for its object the settlement of the Eastern Question on the 
lines on which the Liberal party have all along declared that it 
ought to be settled. To the Conservatives it would be a war for the 
defence of those treaty rights which a Conservative Government 
created. For it must not be forgotten that in the event of any 
independent action on the part of Great Britain the existence of the 
Anglo-Turkish Convention would be an immense advantage. That 
instrument does undoubtedly give England an admirable /ocus standi 
in the great controversy to which it relates. If it saddles us with 
serious responsibilities, it at the same time furnishes us with a com- 
plete justification for not allowing those responsibilities to remain a 
dead letter. The Treaty of Berlin provides that certain things may 
be done by the great Powers acting together; the Anglo-Turkish 
Convention implies that these same things may be done in case of 
need by Great Britain acting alone. The Treaty of Berlin depends 
for its force on the existence of the European Concert; the Anglo- 
Turkish Convention comes in at the exact point where the European 
Concert has broken down. But for this it might be awkward for 
Great Britain to declare that she meant to go on even though others 
might choose to lag behind. With this there will be no awkward- 
ness at all. England has taken on herself a special liability as 
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regards the Sultan’s Asiatic dominions, and in consideration of this 
liability she has exacted a special pledge with regard to their good 
government. It so happens that the Treaty of Berlin gives a very 
similar pledge to the great Powers generally, and, if that pledge can 
be redeemed by the common action of these Powers, there will be no 
need for England to call for the execution of the special promise 
given to herself. But supposing nothing to be effected by the common 
action of the great Powers, England will be within her strict rights 
in falling back upon the Anglo-Turkish Convention. 

It may further be objected that I have nowhere defined what the 
European Concert is to accomplish. That is true. The European 
Concert is not a policy but an instrument, and all that I have 
attempted to maintain is that supposing there is a policy to be carried 
out, the European Concert, if it can be had, is the best instrument by 
which it can be carried out ; and that, whether it can be had or not, it 
is an instrument which must be tried before any other can be resorted 
to. The fault of the late Government was that they did not realize 
this. They had no aim which needed or could be advanced by the 
European Concert. All they wanted was to live from hand to 
mouth, and that is not a policy which gains by being communicated 
to allies, or looks well in dispatches. It is, of course, conceivable 
that the present Government may prove equally destitute in this 
respect. In that case they will in time become equally careless 
about the European Concert. If the Eastern Question is merely to 
be tinkered as occasion arises, they will feel a pious confidence that 
there will never be wanting a due supply of fit persons to serve as 
tinkers. But if they feel that the Eastern Question is one that it 
behoves them to deal with; that peace, so far from being secured by 
its postponement, is really unattainable so long as it remains un- 
settled ; that the problem which has vexed Europe for centuries is 
on the eve of solution, and that it rests in part with the Government 
of Great Britain to determine whether it shall be solved well or ill 
—they will labour to secure the European Concert because they will 
have a use for it. They will have made up their minds what they 
wish to see done in Eastern Europe, and though they will be ready, 
if need be, to do what a single Power can do to accomplish the ends 
they have in view, they will feel how little that is in comparison 
with what may be accomplished by the great Powers united, 
and they will be slow to abandon the hope that they may yet be 
brought to act together. It may be too soon to conclude from the 
action of the Government that they set this value on the European 
Concert because they have a policy which they are resolved to carry 
out, but it is only fair to them to point out that, supposing them to 
have it, the action. from which the possession of it would be inferred 
would be precisely the action which they are now taking. 

D. C. Larusury. 
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Havine long believed implicitly in the boundless wealth of India, 
the British public is now in some danger of being led away into the 
opposite extreme of supposing that one century of British rule has 
completely drained India of any wealth which she may once have 
possessed, and that the only prospect before her is chronic famine 
and ultimate bankruptcy. The economists, who have recently taken 
upon themselves to open English eyes to the real poverty of the 
‘gorgeous East,” have somewhat overshot their mark, for the 
‘statistics adduced by them to prove that India’s poverty is due to 
over-taxation would rather, if perfectly trustworthy, make it clear 
that no possible reduction of public expenditure can materially im- 
prove the miserable condition of the masses in India. Meanwhile 
we are assured by others that the Russians, still believing in the 
wealth of India, are guided in their Asiatic policy solely by the 
hope that, after forcing their way across the vast deserts and moun- 
tain ranges of Central Asia, they will be able to descend at last upon 
the fertile and defenceless plains of Hindostan, and repeat the 
plundering achievements of Timur Beg and Nadir Shah. When 
the Czar Alexander II. characterized as simply “absurd” the idea 
of any such invasion, he may fairly be credited with being better 
informed upon this subject than many of our own countrymen, and 
with a knowledge of the altered condition of affairs since India was 
last invaded overland. India is now a great centralized military 
empire, the only one in Asia, a standing menace to all her Asiatic 
neighbours, weak indeed financially when judged by a Western 
standard, but, if backed by the credit of England, more than a 
match for all the Russias. The increased military strength of India 
under British rule is certain, but, while she is now better able than 
formerly to hold her own, is it true that she really has less to hold ? 
It may be assumed as beyond dispute that the great bulk of the 
Indian population is poor (if compared with any European popu- 
lation, even the Russian), that capital is scarce, that many of the 
cultivators are hopelessly in debt, that the public revenue fails to 
keep pace with an increasing expenditure, and that it is difficult, 
if not impossible, to invent new productive taxes, All this indicates 
national poverty; but whether the poverty has been caused or even 
seriously increased by the extravagance and mal-administration of 
the British Government, is a question which impartial persons in 
general are disposed to regard as still open for discussion. Doubtless 
ours is a very expensive Government, and India, having no control 
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over her own finances, is frequently saddled with expenses which 
she ought not in justice to bear, while large sums are annually 
remitted to England, under various heads, for which sums India 
receives no direct equivalent, and in all remittances to England 
India suffers a heavy additional loss through exchange. But it is 
maintained, on the other hand, that this drain upon India is more 
than compensated by the facilities afforded to the creation of wealth 
and capital through the establishment of internal peace, of 
security to life and property, and of great public works facilitating 
locomotion and irrigation. What is the true state of the case as 
between the two opposite views—(1l) that India is being steadily 
drained of her life-blood by the fiscal demands of a costly foreign 
government ; (2) that she is decidedly a gainer in material wealth 
through the investment of British capital in her soil and the 
importation of European skilled labour? The first view is held by 
most of the educated natives who have written or spoken on this 
question, while the second finds favour with Englishmen both at 
home and in India. 

For my own part, I believe that India has already derived great 
benefit, and will derive still more in the future, from the railroads 
constructed with British capital, although under the guarantee 
system there has been a want of due economy both in construction 
and in management. Railways and internal peace are two genuine 
boons conferred by England upon India, as all thoughtful natives 
readily admit ; but even these unquestionable benefits of our rule fail 
to touch the true causes of Indian poverty, which may even be too 
deep-seated to be greatly affected by such reductions in the public 
expenditure as can ever be effected by our most economical adminis- 
trators. The Indian peasant is already so poor that the slightest 
additional taxation is to him an intolerable burden, and so great is 
his tendency to become poor, that even the remission of existing 
taxes would ameliorate his condition only for a very brief period. 
An increased salt duty and an agricultural cess aggravate his 
poverty, but they are not its cause, and he would be nearly as 
poor the day after their abolition, and, perhaps, quite as poor a few 
years later. He sinks habitually to a very low standard of comfort, 
in fact to a state of penury, which just enables him and those 
dependent upon him to subsist in ordinary years ; in favourable years 
he has a transient gleam of prosperity ; but when a bad year comes 
he has accumulated no reserve to fall back upon, and famine is the 
result. 

The fact is that India is greatly over-peopled, and that vast 
numbers of her inhabitants are over head and ears in debt, many 
having pledged to their creditors the fruits of their labour for the 
term of their natural lives. In rich and prosperous countries, such 
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as France or Switzerland, the owners and cultivators of the soil are 
also capitalists, through the combined results of industry, frugality, 
and prudence; they produce far more than they consume, and the 
rising generation does not dream of marriage unless the future has 
been rendered fairly secure by accumulated savings. Taxation must 
indeed be heavy before it can seriously depress the prosperity of a 
people so acting ; and if our just and vigorous rule in India tended 
to produce such a state of society among the agricultural population, 
the heavy cost of that rule might yet be borne by the natives with 
ease and cheerfulness. Unfortunately the actual state of matters is 
very different, and it would be difficult to exaggerate the gulf which 
exists between the condition of a Limagne peasant-proprietor and 
that of a Deccan ryot. France stands erect beneath a burden of 
taxation amounting to £112,000,000 distributed over a population 
of 37,000,000, while British India, with 190,000,000 inhabitants, 
staggers under an amount of taxation hardly exceeding £20,000,000, 
when land revenue, opium, and tribute from native states have been 
(as they ought to be) deducted from the gross total. In other 
words, France, with less than one-fifth of the population, pays in taxes 
more than five times as much as British India, and grows richer 
every day, thanks mainly to her industrious, frugal, prudent peasantry. 
The area of France is 204,096 square miles, that of British India 
is 897,004 square miles, so that the former country is somewhat more 
densely peopled than the latter, but is nevertheless, thanks to her 
great resources, by no means overcrowded with inhabitants. 

The main cause of Indian poverty is over-population, an evil which 
British rule has aggravated by measures which must be characterized 
as just and humane, at least in intention. We have suppressed 
female infanticide, we protect the ryots against violence, and we 
endeavour to insure them against famine, the result of late years 
being an increase in their numbers which (in Bengal especially) is 
almost appalling. 

The French peasant usually postpones marriage until he has saved 
or inherited money enough to set up house; the Hindoo begins 
married life by plunging into debt, and considers himself fairly 
entitled to incur debt for so laudable an object. This distinction of 
custom and opinion is a vital one, and has more to do with the 
difference in their respective conditions than soil, climate, and 
government. 

The Hindoo is industrious and frugal in the highest degree, but 
he is not prudent, and is willing to bequeath to his son no better 
portion than that of paying marriage debts incurred before his birth. 

All Indian natives desire to have male offspring, and none are 
willing to leave their daughters unmarried; thus one generation 
crowds upon the heels of another, and the industry of the future is 
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mortgaged for the necessities of the present. The necessary funds 
are borrowed at ruinous rates of interest, and are expended, not upon 
the necessary furnishings for a new household, but upon wedding 
festivities and caste observances. 

Throughout India one hears always the same story. Not merely 
cultivators, but also servants, soldiers, and government employés 
are more or less indebted, usually from improvident marriages. A 
ghorawallah (stable-boy) in the receipt of 7 rupees a month, and 
labouring to pay off, along with extortionate interest, his father’s 
marriage debts, presents a sufficiently hopeless spectacle, and is com- 
pelled in his turn to leave his own liabilities as a burden for his 
descendants. A servant will ask his European master to advance 
him 100 rupees, equivalent, perhaps, to one year’s wages. 
“For what purpose do you want so much money?” “For my 
daughter’s marriage, Saheb.” ‘ But how do you propose to repay 
me?” “Twill work for you without wages until the money is 
paid.” ‘ That is all very well, but how are you to live in the mean- 
while?” ‘“ My son is able to support me, Saheb.” Thus father and 
son are reduced to a starvation allowance in order that the daughter 
may marry, without any dower except a few trifling silver orna- 
ments. 

In the ‘‘ good old times,” before the British Raj, this family 
difficulty was solved after another fashion, but now that the daughters 
are there, alive and grown up, it is imperative for the honour of the 
family, however poor, that they should be married, and it must be 
admitted that their male relatives exhibit no little generosity and 
unselfishness on the occasion. 

We may justly congratulate ourselves on having put down so 
inhuman a practice as female infanticide, but it is an embarrassing 
position when an English magistrate is confronted by an aggrieved 
Rajput father, who presents before him a tall girl of sixteen with 
such words as these— 

‘“‘ Here she is; I have kept her alive to please you! I have no 
money for her marriage expenses, and, if you do not assist me, she 
must remain unmarried to bring dishonour upon her family.” 

The poverty and indebtedness of the ryot (peasant) are certainly 
chronic, but some acute symptoms of the evil have been developed 
recently by our system of government. As regards taxation our 
system is oppressive, because, being perpetually in want of money, 
we are obliged to invent new methods of obtaining it from the people, 
and any new demand, however small, involves oppression in the case 
of those who are already miserably poor. It may be said that if the 
Indian cultivator has only 7d. a week to live upon, and has to pay 
out of this 1d. weekly of taxation, no amount of economy on the part 
of Government can well give him more than an additional $d. per 
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week, and that this cannot make to him the difference between 
poverty and wealth. This would be only too true if the question 
were one of remitting taxation, but unhappily the case is worse, and 
rather seems to stand thus: the ryot has 6d. a week to live upon, 
after paying the customary dues of the Government, and in ordinary 
seasons this is just about sufficient to maintain him, but, when extra 
funds are required for rectifications of frontier, the salt duty is raised, 
or an agricultural cess is levied ; there is absolutely no surplus from 
6d. a week out of which these new taxes can be paid, and the result 
is an amount of suffering altogether disproportionate to the value of 
the sum collected. If it be true that the natives of India pay cheer- 
fully any taxation to which they are accustomed, but display an 
‘‘ignorant impatience ” of new fiscal burdens, this is not to be ex- 
plained merely by the fact of their strong conservative instincts. 
The truth appears to be that the Indian masses have always gravitated 
to a state of poverty as deep as the permanent conditions of their 
life would permit, and have been only too contented to remain in 
that state. A sudden increase of taxation, like a failure of rainfall, 
must therefore produce widespread misery, and an aggressive foreign 
policy is criminal on the part of the Indian Government, whose in- 
come in time of peace is insufficient to meet its expenditure. Even 
the proposal of the Indian Government to create a special famine 
insurance fund by means of additional taxation is thus open to 
many serious objections. In order to raise the extra sum of one 
millionanda half sterling annually, we have been obliged to invent new 
taxes, and to increase in Bombay and Madras the impost upon salt. 
The effect of such a proceeding must be to impoverish the people 
generally, while it develops a dangerous tendency on the part of 
the famine-stricken to put their trust for the future in Government 
aid, and to relax even the small amount of foresight and prudence 
which they have hitherto displayed. 

Another danger has already been made manifest, viz. that the 
money when raised will not be honestly appropriated to the purpose 
for which it was originally intended, and will not be applied either 
directly to famine relief or to the reduction of debt incurred on 
account of famines. Indian Governments never find themselves in 
possession of a true surplus, but they sometimes succeed in per- 
suading others, perhaps even themselves, that a surplus exists, and 
already the famine insurance fund has been made to figure in that 
capacity. 

Any attempt to make out that this sum is available for general 
purposes, for frontier wars, or even for so-called reproductive works, 
would be an act of gross dishonesty on the part of the Indian 
Government, injurious to the native taxpayer, and unfair to the 
British nation. The people of England do not wish to impose upon 
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India burdens which she is unable to bear, and at the present 
moment they are willing to be just, and even generous, as regards 
the expenses of the war in Afghanistan, but their generous impulses 
will undoubtedly be checked if they are told what is simply untrue, 
that there is (or ever has been) any genuine surplus of revenue over 
expenditure in India. But, after all, the Indian Treasury has practi- 
cally declared its own insolvency by accepting £2,000,000 from the 
Imperial Treasury as a loan without interest. This arrangement ought 
to open the eyes of the British people to the true state of the case, 
for it is the first step towards placing upon their broad shoulders the 
whole burden of the Indian debt. 

Impoverishment of the soil and of its cultivators is the most serious 
evil to be apprehended in India, which is essentially an agricultural 
country, and contains very few large cities.’ The vast majority of the 
population is rural, living in villages, and cultivating the soil, so that 
the prosperity or poverty of the people means in India the favourable 
or unfavourable condition of the villagers. In different parts of the 
country this condition varies according to race, climate, and soil, the 
tenure of land, the pressure of population, and many other causes ; 
but it varies within comparatively narrow limits, and there is a strong 
family resemblance between the cultivating classes throughout all 
India. It so happens that a considerable amount of information 
has been recently collected about the peasantry of the Bombay 
Deccan, who differ in many matters of detail from those of Hindostan 
proper on the north, as well as from the Dravidian population of the 
extreme south, but who furnish a very fair type of the Indian 
cultivator in his strong and in his weak points. Special attention 
has been directed to the condition of these districts, not only on 
account of the famine by which they were desolated in 1877, but 
also because of some agrarian disturbances which took place a 
couple of years earlier, when the villagers rose against the money- 
lenders. Although few acts of violence were committed beyond the 
destruction of bonds and account-books, an outbreak on the part of 
this much-enduring class is so unusual that it was deemed expedient 
to institute a special inquiry, and the Deccan Riots Commission 
has accordingly reported after accumulating much useful informa- 
tion. ‘The Famine Commissioners have since visited the same 
districts, and, although they have not yet reported, a good deal of 
official literature relating to the famine in Bombay has been lately 
published in the form of Government minutes and otherwise. We 
have thus before us materials enabling us to estimate the present 
condition and future prospects of these important districts. 

The Mahrdtta “ Kunbi” (cultivator) is industrious, vigorous, and 


(1) In British India there are only forty-four towns containing each 50,000 inhabitants 
and upwards, altogether less than one thirtieth part of the total population. 
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frugal ; he endures privations with remarkable hardihood, contrasting 
favourably in this respect with his feebler Dravidian neighbours in 
the south. The country which he inhabits and cultivates is not 
generally fertile, and is liable to deficiencies of rainfall which are 
both frequent and severe. The land is held on the ryotwaree 
system, each peasant separately holding from the landlord, to whom 
he pays his rent, whether that landlord be the State or a private 
individual. The holder of land directly under Government culti- 
vates it himself as a general rule, and the land-tax which he pays 
is a rent-charge fixed for thirty years after a careful survey and 
assessment. That this land-tax does not absorb the whole of the 
true rent is clear from various facts. About twenty-five per cent. of 
the Government land is sublet by the holders, who pay the revenue 
assessment, and usually provide one-half of the seed. <A very large 
extent of country held in Jaghir (private freehold) has been brought 
under the survey settlement at rates of assessment far higher than 
those in adjacent Government lands, and only upon such terms 
would the Jaghirdars consent to the Government system of assess- 
ment, which their ryots were eager to adopt. 

But the most conclusive fact is that land subject to revenue assess- 
ment possesses a high saleable value, and is daily sold or pledged 
as security for large sums to the money-lenders, who are well 
qualified to estimate correctly the value of any security. In the 
Deccan the rates actually payable may be said to vary from 1 anna 
(13d.) per acre on poor arable land to 3 rupees (6s.) on good land 
near cities. The various areas are carefully defined by survey, and 
all private improvements are secured to the maker in full enjoyment. 

Thus the British Government, by the revenue survey and settle- 
ment, has established a transferable and heritable tenant-right at 
moderate rents fixed for thirty years, and with liability to eviction 
for non-payment of rent only. With this form of Ulster tenant- 
right, under an all-powerful but just landlord, whose practice it is 
to grant remissions and allow outstanding balances in specially bad 
years, the position of the Government ryot is as favourable as that 
of any cultivator can be who does not occupy a freehold of his own ; 
and whatever may be the hardships of his lot, only a small portion 
of these are attributable to the rent payable upon his land. If the 
land revenue were to be sacrificed to-morrow throughout India, as 
it has been already sacrificed in Bengal, a landlord class would 
doubtless be created and enriched, but the actual cultivators of the 
soil would not reap a large share of advantage. 

After all, it is admitted on every side that the root of evil in the 
condition of the Indian cultivator is his indebtedness. Among the 
improvident Mahratta Kunbis one-third are embarrassed with debt, 
and of this debt, as estimated by the Deccan Riots Commission, one- 
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third is on mortgage of land and two-thirds on personal security. 
Sir R. Temple tells us that “the nominal debt has not nearly so 
much economic significance as might at first sight appear, because a 
portion only of it represents money actually borrowed, the remainder 
being made up by charges of compound interest and by renewal of 
bonds, under a system which is faulty indeed, but which can be 
remedied by legislation.” * Here is, indeed, a humiliating confession 
from the mouthpiece of a Government possessing almost unlimited 
powers of legislation, and intrusted with the welfare of this helpless 
agricultural population. 

Another member of the Bombay Government, the Hon. L. R. 
Ashburner, C.S.I., speaking of the indebted Mahratta ryots, says, 
“This class is, no doubt, in a very depressed condition, for the law 
places them entirely at the mercy of a very merciless race of 
foreigners from Marwar, who are little influenced by local public 
opinion. Their impoverished state is due in great measure to the 
operation of our laws, and it must be admitted to be very discredit- 
able to our administration; but measures are now in progress to 
relieve and protect them, so far as it is possible by legislation to pro- 
tect an ignorant and improvident man from the consequences of his 
own improvidence. This reproach will soon be removed.” ? 

The Marwari money-lender from Northern India occupied under 
the Mahrattas a social position somewhat similar to that of the Jews 
in Roumania and other Eastern countries. He was not popular, but 
he was necessary ; his rate of interest was extortionately high, but 
then capital was scarce, the prospect of repayment was precarious, 
and even security of person for a too grasping creditor was by no 
means complete. Under British law this state of matters has been 
altered, and the “ village Shylock” can now demand his pound of 
flesh in safety, and with perfect confidence that “the law allows it, 
and the court awards it.” 

A tremendous lever has been placed by our civil courts in the 
hands of the money-lender, and he has used it to oust from his 
holding the cultivator, the right of occupancy having become, under 
our fixed and moderate assessment, a real and valuable property. 
The Marwari, or Bania, is still essential to the cultivator, whom he 
supplies with capital, and without him a large proportion of the land 
could not be cultivated at all; but our judicial system has given him 
unfair advantages over his client, and has exercised a depressing 
influence upon agriculture. 

Among Anglo-Indians many of the ryots’ best friends attribute 

(1) Minute by the Governor of Bombay, dated 29th October, 1878, p. 7, par. xxxii. 

(2) The disturbed condition of the Deccan, like that of Ireland, has necessitated 


special legislation on behalf of the cultivator, but it remains to be seen whether Mr. 


Hope’s Act, recently passed, will afford any permanent and substantial relief to 
the ryot. 
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to this cause a large share of his troubles, and maintain that he is 
better off in a well-regulated native state than he can be within our 
territory, because there he is less liable to be vexed with new modes 
of fiscal extortion, and because he is beyond the jurisdiction of the 
civil courts. 

Mr. H. M. Birdwood, of the Civil Service, who is deservedly 
popular with the natives throughout Western India, thus describes 
their condition :— 

“Tt is true, in too many cases, that the Indian peasant is born in 
debt ; but he generally adds to the debt himself so long as he has 
any property, which a creditor can accept as security or a court sell 
in execution of its decree. In a good season he may have some 
money in hand after selling his crop and paying the first instalment 
of the revenue ; but he does not keep it for the remaining instal- 
ments and other necessary expenses of the year. He squanders it 
senselessly, much of it (in some districts) in the liquor shop, and he 
is soon as badly off as in bad seasons, when he borrows to pay every 
instalment. When he is once in the Saukar’s (village banker’s) 
books his case is hopeless. He signs bond after bond, often not 
knowing what he is signing. When sued he makes no defence, or 
else, perhaps, a false one; or in some cases it may be that he has 
received no proper notice of the suit. A decree is made against him, 
and to satisfy it his property is sold by the court. But the satisfac- 
tion is seldom sufficient and final, for, as a rule, property is sold for 
much less than the amount of the decree and much below its 
apparent value. Field by field the peasant’s land passes into the 
Séukar’s possession, and at last the peasant himself becomes the 
Saukar’s slave, though sometimes he may prefer imprisonment in the 
civil jail. If the Saukar has refused from the first to advance 
money for the Government assessment, then the Raiyat’s property 
is sold by the collector. Whether his ruin is accomplished through 
the agency of the civil courts or by the direct action of the revenue 
authorities, it is equally complete.” 

This is a terse and clear account of what takes place every day 
in India, and it is here stated by a judicial officer practically 
familiar with the subject in all its bearings that the case of an 
indebted cultivator is “ hopeless.” Now even in Bombay, where 
the annual production per head of the population is double the 
average for the rest of India, the lowest trustworthy estimates give 
one-third of the agricultural population as being in this hopeless 
condition. 

The evil is deeply rooted in the customs and traditions of an 
intensely conservative people; but if we cannot convert the Indian 
cultivator to habits of forethought and saving, we can at least modify 
the mischief wrought by our own legislation. Mr. Birdwood has 
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made various suggestions upon this subject. In particular he urges 
the expediency of restricting the number of licensed liquor shops, 
which have been unduly multiplied in certain districts (notably in 
and around Surat), to the advantage of the revenue and to the injury 
of the people. It is, of course, desirable thus to diminish the chances 
of the ryot getting into debt, but practical reforms are also pro- 
posed in the procedure of the courts, to which he is amenable as a 
debtor, e.g., registration of bonds and attestation of signatures to 
accounts by a public notary ; also regular inspection of the work of 
the subordinate civil courts by the European district judges and 
their assistants. The proportion of civil suits decided ex parte is so 
great as to render it probable that in many cases due service of the 
summons is not made on the defendant, while adjournments are often 
granted on frivolous grounds, causing needless expense and trouble 
to the poorer suitors and their witnesses. Careful inspection by com- 
petent persons might do much to prevent these and other evils, 
whereby our civil courts are rendered an engine of oppression to 
the cultivator, while they enable the money-lender to combine 
Oriental rates of usury with European certainty of recovering his 
principal. It has even been recommended by a high authority that 
the power of alienating land should be limited in the interest of the 
small landholders. At present the ryot’s wearing apparel, his 
implements of husbandry, and cattle used in agriculture, are not 
liable to attachment and sale, but all his land and interest in land 
may be attached and sold in satisfaction of his debts. 

To place restrictions on the free transfer of land would be, I 
think, a very serious error, but legislative reform is still necessary in 
order to secure to a judgment debtor a fair pricé for his land when 
it is sold in execution of a decree: By the New Code of Civil Pro- 
cedure (1877) it is provided that the proclamation of a court sale 
shall specify, as accurately as possible, the property to be sold and 
any encumbrance to which it is liable; also that no decree-holder 
shall, without express permission of the court, bid for or purchase 
‘the property. A certificate is received by the purchaser at a court 
sale, and Mr. Birdwood considers that the description of the pro- 
perty in that certificate should state what the right, title, and 
interest purchased have been found to amount to, and that it should 
be held good against all persons subsequently claiming under un- 
known liens created by the late owner. Under the old law no pro- 
vision whatever existed for ascertaining the title which was sold; 
the purchaser generally bought an unknown thing, and might even 
incur serious liabilities, being liable for a mortgage of which he 
had no notice, and under these circumstances it was only natural 
that there should not be much competition ata court sale. It is 
also desirable at once to abolish (in accordance with the proposal 
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of the Deccan Riots Commission) the creditor’s power to imprison 
for debt. 

The working of the civil courts under the old system has, 
indeed, provoked a strong feeling of antagonism between Saukars 
and ryots, but these classes are not necessarily hostile to each 
other. When the Famine Commissioners recently visited Ahmed- 
nagar, the scene of bitter disputes and even of rioting a few months 
ago, the opportunity was taken by Mr. W of the Civil Service 
to bring together representatives of the two classes, in order to 
attempt a reconciliation between them. The bankers agreed to 
forego half the amount of their claims against the cultivators provided 
the other half should be paid; and in this condition the cultivators 
gladly acquiesced. Thus the long-pending disputes at Ahmednagar 
have been satisfactorily settled without litigation, and an excellent 
precedent established for the revival of Lavad (arbitration) courts 
and the ancient Panchayat system, which Mr. W advocates 
as being calculated to give cheap and rapid justice to the natives, and 
to relieve them from the heavy burden of stamp duties and judicial 
fees. In legislating upon the agrarian difficulties, which have been 
complicated, but not originated, by the famine in the Deccan, it 
would be well if the Bombay authorities would condescend to take a 
hint from the civil procedure in the adjoining territory of the Nizam, 
where the childlike ignorance and helplessness of the ryots are 
fully recognised, and equitable considerations are allowed to prevail 
against the strict interpretation of the creditor’s bond. Certainly no 
community ever stood in greater need of paternal government and 
legislation than the “ill-used race of men who till the soil” of 
India. 

Sir Richard Temple has stated that he expects to recover all the 
famine arrears of land revenue except some 3 lakhs of rupees, thus 
making the ultimate loss of revenue amount to 2 per cent. only in the 
nine Bombay districts affected. This would be satisfactory, if we could 
feel certain that it does not involve indebtedness and permanent de- 
pression of the so-called ‘well-to-do ”’ ryots, with increased thrift- 
lessness and dependence on charity of those who are “not well-to-do.” * 

It is matter for regret that the Commission appointed to examine 
into the causes producing the recurrence of famines in India should 
have been composed almost entirely of distinguished European gen- , 
tlemen, and should have included among its members only two 
natives, both being officials of native states. It is not by sitting at 
Simla, or even at Ootacamund, receiving official reports and examining 
official witnesses, that any new evidence of value can be collected. 
The evidence of persons high in office has been abundantly supplied 
to parliamentary committees and to royal commissions, while the 


(1) Subsequent events have not confirmed Sir Richard’s sanguine expectations. 
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opinions and ideas of “laymen,” whether European or native, have 
been systematically ignored by the Government. 

The information necessary can only be collected in each case upon 
the spot from the mouths of local witnesses, and in such an inquiry 
the assistance of native Commissioners familiar with the inner life, 
with the habits, thoughts, and prejudices of their own countrymen, 
would have been invaluable. As it is, the reliance of the natives 
appears to be chiefly upon Mr. Caird, the only Commissioner uncon- 
nected with the Indian Government, for past experience has taught 
them that the report of an official Commission is apt to degenerate 
into a mere eulogium on the conduct of every one in authority. 
India will have to pay very dearly for these Famine Commissioners. 
Most of them are gentlemen holding high appointments and receiv- 
ing large salaries. During their absence on special duty, highly paid 
substitutes must discharge their ordinary functions, and many per- 
sons are inclined to be sceptical as to whether India will get her 
money’s worth in fresh information, or independent criticism. 

The cardinal error of Sir Richard Temple’s famine policy appears 
to have been changeableness and a tendency to rush into extremes ; 
but in this respect, as in others, he may be said merely to have 
followed the lead of the supreme Government. He issued in- 
structions that the arrears of land revenue were not to be collected 
in the famine districts, but were all to stand over for another year, 
although many individuals were at the time able and willing to pay 
their dues. This order was, however, soon followed by another, 
directing that “ outstandings ” were to be collected at once, and that 
no remissions were to be granted without the special sanction of 
Government in each case, the effect being to oppress many unlucky 
cultivators who had just managed to struggle through the famine 
with twofold demands before they had reaped one good crop, and while 
drought, blight, and rats were still threatening their fields. It will 
take some time to pauperise the Hindoo in a strict sense, for, however 
poor he may be, he has not hitherto been a pauper, looking to the 
Government to support him in bad times; he has only been accus- 
tomed to receive help from more prosperous relatives or from 
charitable and wealthy neighbours; failing these resources he has 
silently starved to death, and has whitened the wayside with his 
bones. The full horrors of former famines, such as men now living 
may recollect, have been averted in recent times in British territory, 
and Sir R. Temple can perhaps say with truth that in his Presidency 
“no evidence is perceptible of any considerable mortality from 
starvation.”’ But this result has been attained at a heavy cost. Many 
improvident and idle persons have been maintained at public charges 
in return for nominal labour at useless jobs, while the so-called 
“back-bone of the community,” the industrious cultivator who has 
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contrived to ‘‘ keep himself off the parish,” is compelled to pay every 
pice of his old taxes and to bear new burdens imposed upon him 
as a poor-rate for the future. Nay, more, the proceeds of this new 
poor-rate, or famine insurance, are no sooner collected than they are 
diverted to pay for a war, foreign alike to the territory and to the 
interests of India. 

In Sir R. Temple’s minute of 24th December, 1877, there is one 
paragraph which seems to have been written without reflection. He 
says that in 1874 emigration was justly recommended as a remedy 
against famine in densely peopled Bengal, then suffering from 
drought, and having a population of from 600 to 900 persons 
to the square mile. Such a remedy, he adds, may be quite inap- 
plicable to a thinly peopled country like the Bombay Deccan, 
having on an average only 150 persons to the square mile. As 
a matter of fact the fertile tracts of Bengal are less overcrowded 
than the Deccan, although their population may be six times as 
dense. Much of the latter country, as Sir R. Temple himself states, 
is “ unculturable waste,’ and the bringing under cultivation of new 
land within the last few years, of which he speaks so cheerfully, is a 
proceeding fraught with serious danger. The pressure of population 
causes poor grazing land to be broken up in favourable years, and in 
dry years this lapses into “‘unculturable waste,” while those who 
attempted its cultivation and trusted to it for a livelihood are left 
without resource. 

The Famine Commission have doubtless inquired how far it is 
possible to improve the permanent prosperity of India by means of 
emigration. Hitherto the migrations of the inhabitants of distressed 
districts have been made mainly in search of temporary relief, and 
with a distinct animus revertendi. Permanent depopulation, if such a 
thing were possible, might even now render the Bombay Deccan 
fairly prosperous; and there are great tracts of land in Khandoish 
which only require inhabitants in order to become prosperous also. 
Some attempts have been already made to transplant settlers from the 
crowded districts of Bombay to those which have never recovered the 
population and prosperity destroyed by Mahratta and Pindari, but 
the results have not yet been very encouraging. The Hindoo culti- 
vator does not take kindly to a new soil, and fever is apt to attack 
those who break up fertile land that has lapsed into jungle. On the 
other hand, those remote villages in the Deccan which were left 
pretty much to their own resources during the famine, and whose 
inhabitants betook themselves to temporary emigration, have ulti- 
mately suffered less from depopulation than villages where large 
sums have been expended in Government relief. 

A minute by Sir Louis Mallet, dated 17th December, 1877, appeared 
simultaneously with that of Sir Richard Temple on the famine, and 
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the divergence of opinion between these two high authorities as to 
the condition of the peasantry in the Deccan is so wide as to be almost 
ludicrous. If Sir R. Temple is to be believed, the Deccan Kunbis — 
only require a few favourable seasons in order to be as well off as the 
peasantry in any part of India. Their “‘ condition is improving, and 
goes on prospering and to prosper in a rude but substantial way.” 
According to Sir L. Mallet, these same peasants are steadily sinking 
into hopeless penury, and the smaller proprietors are actually culti- 
vating their land at a loss. The Governor of Bombay has issued a 
minute dated 29th October, 1878, in answer to Sir Louis Mallet, and 
has appended to it memoranda by the leading members of the Bom- 
bay Civil Service. The particular question, as to whether the land 
assessment in the Bombay Deccan is or is not excessive, and whether 
the land-tax is the principal cause of poverty and indebtedness 
among the peasantry, of whom one-third are admittedly embarrassed 
with debt, must, I think, be answered in the negative ; and it may be 
maintained that not only in the Deccan, but throughout India gene- 
rally, the British Government is not a hard landlord as regards the 
amount of rent exacted. The British land revenue is not a rack-rent ; 
it is less than that which is received, under similar circumstances, by 
native princes or private freeholders known as Inémdars and Jaghir- 
dars. Thus, in the Deccan, the assessment on fair cultivated land 
does not amount to more than one-eighth of the average value of the 
gross produce, and much less than this on inferior land, being even 
as low as one-twenty-fourth. This amount does not absorb more 
than half the true rent, so far as rent can be ascertained in a country 
occupied and cultivated mainly by peasants, with no intermediate 
proprietors between them and the Government. In the British 
Deccan the land assessment is fixed for thirty years, and is now in 
its second period, the first regular survey and settlement having been 
commenced in 1836, and the second in 1866. Under the Mahrattas 
the land-tax was higher than it is under British rule, but was less 
strictly realised, and the strict realisation of revenue rather than the 
amount demanded by the British Government is the grievance com- 
plained of generally. It is indeed alleged, on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, that “for the collection of this land-tax it is comparatively 
seldom necessary to resort to distraint, and very seldom to effect any 
transfer of property ;” but the fact remains that the land revenue is 
a paramount charge on the land, and that for default of payment a 
right of forfeiture vests in the revenue authorities, and the collector 
can sell an absolutely unencumbered right of occupancy in the land. 
An Indian ryot clings to his right of occupancy with all the 
tenacity of an Irish peasant, and would rather submit to rack-renting 
than to the risk of eviction for non-payment of a moderate rent; and 
although the proportion of evictions made directly by the revenue 
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authorities may be small compared with those effected by private 
creditors, still the natives’ grievance against the British Government 
seems to be, not the amount demanded in payment, but the penalty 
inflicted for non-payment. Even when deprived of his land, the 
only thing of value which he possesses, he is not free to make a fresh 
start, without property indeed, but also without debt. Although he 
may be insolvent from no fault of his own, and may have sur- 
rendered all that he has to his creditors, if any balance remains 
against him he is still liable to imprisonment and to be stripped of 
any property subsequently acquired, to meet a debt of which the 
actual amount borrowed may have already been paid over and over 
again. 

Many causes are operating mischievously upon Indian agriculture, 
and as regards several of these our Government has done more to 
check than to aggravate the evil; e.g., the denudation of forests and 
the steady depletion of all‘ fertilising elements in the soil. All the 
materials which ought to restore the exhausted fertility of long- 
cultivated land, and which in China and Japan are so carefully 
utilised for that purpose, are in India consumed as fuel or buried 
in useless and dangerous accumulations. The outskirts of a Chinese 
city are perhaps even more offensive to the nostrils than those of 
Indian villages; but in the former case the eye is gladdened with 
the sight of luxuriant market-gardens, where in the latter case are 
heaps of pestilential rubbish. In a few instances arrangements 
have been made by Indian municipalities with the neighbouring 
cultivators for the utilisation of street-sweepings and other manures, 
to the mutual advantage of all parties; but the general prejudice is 
strong against such “ unclean” proceedings, and they are only carried 
out under the pressure of authority. This process of depletion is, of 
course, chronic in its operation, and in long-settled districts has 
been going on for many centuries, so that no great change can be 
attributed to it within any very recent period. Certain important facts, 
however, go far to prove that over-population, the grand difficulty 
of India under the British régime, is due in some districts rather to 
the diminished productiveness of the soil than to the increased 
number of the inhabitants. While the most powerful Mogul em- 
perors concentrated on the banks of the Jumna all the wealth and 
power of Hindostan, a great independent kingdom flourished in the 
Deccan, and regal Bijapur rivalled imperial Agra and Delhi. This 
great Mahometan kingdom is now divided into two or three im- 
poverished collectorates, and a few famine-stricken villagers shelter 
themselves under the stately battlements of Bijapur. 

During a period of scarcity so difficult is locomotion in the interior, 
that when I wished to proceed from Sholapur to Bijapur in February, 
1877, with only a limited amount of time available for the excur- 
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sion, it was impossible to obtain relays of bullocks to convey servant 
and kit, either through rupees or magisterial influence. No forage 
was to be found along the road, and water only in a few places, so 
that the bullocks employed in carrying grain had also to drag loads 
of “karbi” (millet) stalks for their own sustenance, and their progress 
was of the slowest. The cattle by the roadside seemed to be actually 
starving, and too feeble to get out of my horse’s way; I brushed 
against a bullock in riding by, when it at once subsided in a heap, 
and made no attempt to rise again. The road, indeed, was in good 
order, the rivers were easily forded, and the smaller streams were dried 
up; but the lack of forage neutralised all other facilities of transport, 
and rendered it impossible to convey supplies such as a great city 
would require. The appearance of the country was that of an arid 
desert, except immediutely around the villages, which were con- 
spicuous at intervals as spots of green, oases due to the existence of 
permanent wells, on the face of a dark brown landscape, stretching 
away to the horizon in long low undulations, with neither hill, 
river, nor wood to break the monotony. 

Occasionally, as I cantered along, a lean figure would project itself 
upon its face at full length across the road just in front of my horse, 
to the imminent peril of all concerned, a mode of begging better 
calculated to arouse irritation than compassion. Besides the beggars, 
I passed on the road numerous bullock-carts toiling slowly along 
with loads of grain; but on the face of the surrounding country not 
a living creature was visible except a solitary antelope, for which 
there seemed to be absolutely nothing to eat. The heat of the sun 
was scorching, the only trees were the stunted acacias by the road- 
side and some wild date-palms in the water-courses—reduced to a 
few miry pools, where buffaloes were wallowing, and where horses 
declined to drink. It seemed incredible that this country could 
ever have been the seat of a great population, which would now find 
it impossible to obtain subsistence on the spot, and almost equally 
impossible to import it from a distance. But from the crest of a low 
ridge a huge dome appeared on the horizon; it was then eighteen 
miles distant, and increased very slowly in apparent size as I ap- 
proached, while numberless smaller edifices with cupolas and minarets 
seemed gradually to spring up around it. 

Here, in the desert, spreading over an area of many square miles, 
are the remains of the great city of Bijapur, with mighty walls of 
lava, still almost perfect, and countless mosques, palaces, and tombs, 
many of them gems of architectural beauty, and as yet uninjured by 
time, the elements, or the hand of man. Above all towers 


‘The dome—the vast and wondrous dome, 
To which Diana’s marvel was a cell—” 
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the tomb of Mahmud Adil Shah. Of Bijapur it is literally true 
that 


‘‘Tts columns strew the wilderness, and dwell 
The hyzena and the jackal in their shade.” 


Two centuries have not yet elapsed since this Mussulman city and 
kingdom fell before the assaults of Mogul and Mahratta, when still 
at the height of its splendour, and now its site is desolate as those 
of Baalbek or Pompeiopolis. In other parts of India may be seen 
ruined and deserted cities of great size and magnificence, but these 
are usually in fertile plains and near large rivers, where a numerous 
population can even now find the means of subsistence. Very dif- 
ferent is it at Bijapur, where the hovels of the present inhabitants 
are sparsely scattered among the relics of the past, where the palaces 
are in ruins, and the tombs only are in repair. Bijapur is a city of 
the dead, and for the few survivors there is now neither food nor 
water. During my visit all the ancient tanks were dry except one, 
which was used for bathing, drinking, and washing clothes indiscri- 
minately, while the corn bazaar was full of hungry women and 
children, gleaning the stray grains that had been dropped by the 
wayside, and making their livelihood at the expense of the sparrows. 
The surrounding country is without wood, and no means exist of 
bringing timber and fuel from a distance by water-carriage, for there 
is no river near Bijapur. Nothing in fact is now found in the 
neighbourhood suitable for building a great city or for maintaining 
a dense population. But two centuries ago fuel could be obtained 
sufficient to bake bricks for the construction of many colossal 
domes, and numberless vacant sockets show how abundant were 
once the huge teak beams, of which a few specimens remain in situ, 
having escaped the hand of the modern spoiler. History and tradi- 
tion may be utterly misleading as to the departed glories of a fallen 
dynasty, but here exist records of wealth and power which cannot 
deceive. The Gol Goomuz (round dome) has but three rivals in 
dimensions, all three in Italy, and two in the Eternal City itself—the 
Pantheon and St. Peter’s. The Malik-i-Maidan (monarch of the 
plain) is believed to be even now the largest piece of ordnance in the 
world, and it still lies upon the bastion constructed for it at Bijapur, 
because its vast weight has deterred the British Government from 
attempting to bring it as a trophy to England. Nearly two hundred 
and fifty years ago, however, this huge howitzer was actually taken 
in triumph from the rival kingdom of Ahmednagar, and was then 
conveyed to its present situation across a country, where the lack of 
roads and bridges would now seem to render such a feat an engineer- 
ing impossibility. The seats of power and population in India have 
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always been liable to shift at the caprice of a prince, although such 
a move as that from Fathipur-Sikri to Agra was merely a change of 
camp from one part of the great plain of Hindostan to another, 
equally well adapted for the purpose. But the story of the Adil 
Shahi dynasty of Bijapur, so well told by Colonel Meadows Taylor, 
is the most brilliant episode in the annals of Southern India. Under 
these princes arose in the barren Deccan a kingdom which quickly 
overthrew or overshadowed all its numerous rivals, Hindoo and 
Mussulman, which flourished during two centuries as a splendid 
centre of wealth, learning, and art, and fell before the military 
power of Aurungzebe while still apparently at the zenith of its 
splendour, although its foundations were sapped by Sivaji and the 
rising power of the Mahrattas. 

Bijapur is an extreme case of past riches and present poverty, but 
the causes which here “ have dried up realms to deserts” are at 
work in other parts of the empire, and are tending to produce a 
similar state of decay. Is the evil beyond remedy? Can the pro- 
cess of exhaustion be arrested ? 

Sir Richard Temple is cheerful as to beneficial results from the 
recent famine, and tells us that ‘‘the people have learned a hard 
lesson of self-dependence, that their gratitude will have been excited 
towards the Government, and that a fresh impetus has been given 
towards that material improvement of the country which is the best 
safeguard against famine in future.’ The reasons assigned for such 
optimistic views are the fresh start given to irrigation works, the 
construction of additional railroads, and the fact that every one is 
now convinced as to the necessity of restoring the jungles which 
once clothed the hills of the Deccan. Sir Richard also has schemes 
of sanitation, of purified water and utilised sewage—excellent 
schemes in their way, but liable, if carried out by stringent laws 
and under centralised departments, to result in crushing the un- 
happy ryot under new and unaccustomed burdens. 

Instead of doctrinaire legislation for the relief of the “ indebted 
agriculturist,” it would be well to try a few practical experiments. 
When it has been found possible to carry out advantageously the 
Government schemes in a few model villages, legislative reforms for 
the whole Presidency of Bombay, if not for the rest of India, may 
be attempted with a fair prospect of success. There are districts of 
India where the soil is fertile and the rainfall abundant, as there are 
districts which are not over-peopled ; but the Deccan is not one 
of these, and its material improvement must be very slow at the 
best. 

A visit to Sholapur during the crisis of the famine of last year 
was enough to make hopeless the most sanguine. This part of the 
Deccan is peopled far beyond the numbers which it can properly main- 
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tain ; the rainfall is scanty and uncertain ; the soil is so unproductive 
that much of the cultivated land pays only a few annas per acre of 
land-tax, and is even at that rate sufficiently burdened ; many of the 
cultivators have no personal property (except their bullocks) that 
would sell for 10 rupees, and many are hopelessly in debt. The 
same sort of land which in the Deccan supports (in favourable years) 
a population of cultivators numbered by thousands, would in Queens- 
land be considered poor feeding for a flock of merino sheep, of which 
numbers would perish in a season of drought. A country so circum- 
stanced cannot be rendered secure against famine by any precau- 
tions that Government can take ; it is not possible to turn it into a 
sheepwalk ; the inhabitants cannot be deported and will not emi- 
grate; they can just wring a bare subsistence out of the soil in 
ordinary times, and have, as a class, no reserve to fall back upon. 
Much of the land ought not to be cultivated at all, being too uncertain 
in its returns to support the necessary labour, and the normal con- 
dition of these patient, frugal Kunbis would be regarded as one of 
starvation by any people with a moderately high standard of comfort. 
Nothing is or can be laid by for a dry day; there are no pru- 
dential checks upon population; when the rains fail they lose their 
draught cattle from scarcity of forage and water, and, even if they 
can keep themselves alive, they are thus crippled as to the means of 
planting their next crop. No permanent improvement will be pro- 
duced in the condition of the people in the Sholapur and Kaladgi 
districts by the relief works, on which numbers were employed when 
I visited that country, and which might be described as making 
roads calculated to last for one dry season, digging tanks capable of 
holding water during the rains, and cutting down prickly pear 
thickets, every fragment of which is the germ of a fresh plant. 
With such labour as was available, it was difficult at the time to do 
more than this, and in particular as to tanks the nature of the 
country is such that much of the advantage attributed to them is 
illusory. In a flat country with a porous soil water cannot be 
stored at such elevations as will render it available for extensive 
irrigation, and even where a tank has been constructed (as near 
Sholapur) capable of retaining a large amount of water throughout a 
prolonged drought, it has been mainly useful as affording a good 
supply of drinking water in return for the ten or twelve lakhs 
expended upon it. The cultivators seldom appreciate extensive 
irrigation works, and even decline to use or to pay for them; 
additional wells, on the other hand, are an indisputable benefit, and 
are everywhere highly appreciated by the natives; but Government 
engineers despise such work as digging wells, and prefer to conduct 
operations on a grander but less profitable scale. An important 
chord line has been constructed between Dhond and Munmar, and 
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railways have done and will do more than any other public works 
to mitigate famines in India. In Northern India, since menaced in 
its turn with famine, grain was abundant in the spring of 1877, and 
nearly every railway station between Delhi and the Deccan was 
encumbered with sacks of grain awaiting transport, which a single 
line with a limited rolling stock was unable to furnish, tasked as it 
was in addition by the conveyance of the multitudes who had attended 
the Imperial Assemblage. It was painful in those days of famine to 
see the havoc which damp and vermin were making in the unpro- 
tected masses of food. 

Above all it is desirable, before attempting agrarian legislation in 
India, to take the natives into confidence ; and until something like 
genuine representation of the people has been introduced into the 
legislature, the administrators of the executive can only ascertain the 
popular desires, grievances, and opinions through indirect means, 
such as general conversation and the columns of the vernacular 
press. The value of the latter source of information has been 
seriously affected by the Gagging Act, even in its modified form ; 
and all well-wishers of India must sympathise with those public 
bodies in Calcutta, Poona, and elsewhere, who are continuing the 
agitation for its total repeal. On many matters of policy the com- 
mon gossip of bazaars and other public places, if heard and listened 
to, would save the Government from the commission of serious 
blunders. I have more than once heard judicial officers well 
acquainted with the natives express their utter sense of helplessness 
and ignorance, after trying an important criminal case, in some such 
terms as these: “I am unable, after the most careful investigation, 
to feel any certainty as to whether the accused is guilty or not; 
there is plenty of direct inculpatory evidence, but I have no means 
of knowing how far it is trustworthy, and the whole thing may be a 
well-organized conspiracy. But the most painful part of the business 
is, that there is, perhaps, not another man in court, besides myself, 
who does not know well enough how the matter really stands, and 
whether the accused is a criminal or a victim of calumny. If instead 
of examining witnesses formally in the witness-box I could talk the 
matter over quietly with a few of the spectators, I could give judg- 
ment with a fair degree of certainty that I am doing substantial 
justice.” If this holds good in judicial matters, where all is open 
and above-board, the executive, which sees and hears only through 
its subordinate officers, is even more apt to remain in ignorance of 
what is thought and felt by the masses of its subjects, and ought to 
seize every possible opportunity of learning the non-official opinions 
of the country. 


Davin WEDDERBURN. 
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Tue past four months, it is probable, will long be reckoned among 
the most memorable in the political history of England. April 
opened with the sudden overthrow of a Ministry, the flatterers of which 
had hailed it but a few weeks before as immortal; and May saw a 
new Government installed, having at its head the man who, by 
general consent, was regarded as the ablest as well as the most popular 
of English politicians. The Conservative collapse had been so com- 
plete, that even its own organs in the press had for the moment 
abandoned all hope of the revival of the party; whilst the nation at 
large, rejoicing in the victory which had been attained, was speeding 
Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues on their path with encouragement 
and good wishes of the most enthusiastic kind. But a change seems 
to have come over the scene almost as sudden and unexpected as that 
which took place when the Conservative Administration crumbled 
into dust at its first contact with the free air of public opinion. We 
see Ministers labouring heavily under the burden laid upon them, 
and in some cases at least not walking with particularly steady feet; 
we see Parliament—this newly-elected Liberal Parliament—frac- 
tious, discontented, prone to indulgence in the dangerous recreation 
afforded by personal squabbles, and apparently desirous rather to 
harass and obstruct than to support and assist Ministers in their 
task; whilst in the recognised organs of public opinion—in the 
London newspapers, and the clubs and other centres of political 
gossip—we find a general disposition not only to condemn the 
Government on the ground of its alleged incapacity, but even to 
speculate upon the possibility of its overthrow. Thus within four 
months it would almost seem that the country had passed through a 
revolution and a counter-revolution ; from Disraelism in April to 
Gladstonism in May, and now in July to a violent anti-Gladstonism. 

This, I say, is the outward aspect of affairs as it may be viewed in 
the columns of those London newspapers which claim to be the only 
authorised and infallible interpreters of public opinion. These 
journals have more than once within the past six weeks spoken of 
the present Government in the style in which they might be expected. 
to speak of the moribund. No sensible Liberal will of course look 
to Sir H. D. Wolff or Mr. Chaplin, or any of the other gentlemen 
who have apparently undertaken to lead the Opposition, for a fair or 
trustworthy description of Mr. Gladstone’s policy. But a great 
many Liberals do expect to find in the Times and the other morning 
newspapers such a description; and they must have seen with some- 
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thing like dismay the manner in which these “leaders of public 
opinion” have of late been vying with the extreme members of the 
Opposition in their antagonism to the Prime Minister. It cannot, 
I think, be denied that if we were simply to take the “tone ” of 
London society and the London press as conclusive with regard to 
the state of opinion in the country, we should be driven to the con- 
clusion that the new Government had been already greatly dis- 
credited, and that its fall could not be far off. 

To enter into any discussion of the intrinsic merits of the minis- 
terial policy forms no part of my present object. The conduct of the 
Ministry can, I believe, be defended and explained in a perfectly 
satisfactory manner ; but such defence and explanation lie outside the 
limits of this article. It seems, however, to be necessary to consider 
whether after all the judgment of the authorities I have named, the 
writers in the morning newspapers and the loungers in the clubs— 
not excluding those loungers who in the rush of last April succeeded 
in seating themselves on the Liberal benches in the new Parliament 
—is to be regarded as final and infallible. Freely admitting that 
Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues have fallen greatly in the estima- 
tion of those who represent the political opinion of London, many 
of us must yet maintain that there are no signs of their having 
fallen in a similar manner in the opinion of the country at large. 
So far indeed from this being the case, those of us who happen to 
live in the provinces cannot fail to observe that public opinion among 
the constituencies is at this moment greatly exercised, not by the 
alleged offences of Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues, but by the 
action of those Liberal members who have re-echoed in the House 
of Commons the captious criticisms of the clubs and the newspapers. 
But, on the other hand, we see that those Liberal members who 
have not given the Ministry a hearty support in its recent diffi. 
culties have been called to book—=in some cases with not a little 
sharpness and rudeness—for their want of loyalty to their leader. 
Everybody has read the correspondence between the members for 
Hull and the Liberal Association of that borough; and there are 
many other towns the representatives of which have received 
admonitions, perhaps gentler in tone, but just as firm in purpose, 
as that which was addressed to Messrs. Norwood and Wilson. 
Any one who reads the provincial newspapers will see that almost 
without exception they continue to express the utmost confidence 
in Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues, and dwell with impatience 
upon the defections from the ministerial ranks which have been 
witnessed upon such questions as the Irish Tenants Compensation 
Bill and the Bradlaugh controversy. The few political meetings 
which are held in the provinces at this season of the year reveal 
to us a similar state of feeling, and the evidence furnished by 
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the bye-elections is of the like character. I defy any critic or 
opponent of the Ministry, in fact, to produce proof that the 
country constituencies, either in boroughs or counties, have changed 
their minds since last April, or are less disposed now than they 
were at that time to give Mr. Gladstone the warmest support in his 
administrative and political measures. 

Still, the serious fact remains that in what is known as “Society,” 
and in the chief London newspapers, with the exception of the 
Daily News and the Pali Mali Gazette, there is this strong sentiment 
of opposition to the course taken by Ministers. Readers of the 
Times cannot help being struck by the fashion in which that journal 
chides Mr. Gladstone and the Government. Deploring the state of 
public business and the disorder which has prevailed more than 
once recently in the House of Commons, it sorrowfully declares that 
the Prime Minister is chiefly responsible for all the evils which have 
overtaken us; and then with a touch of pathos it tells us how it 
“frankly accepted ” the result of the General Election, how anxious 
it was to give the new Government all the assistance in its power, 
and with what deep concern it now sees Ministers outraging the 
national sentiment and deliberately disregarding the wishes of the 
country. It is, I repeat, a serious matter when writing of this kind, 
which, coming from such a quarter, must necessarily exercise a 
considerable amount of influence, is directed against Ministers. It 
would, however, be far more serious if there were reason to believe 
that it was an accurate representation of public opinion. Happily, 
cynical readers may reflect that leader-writers in the Times are no 
more superior to the foibles of humanity than mere politicians like 
Lord George Hamilton or Mr. Gorst; and that men who for more 
than four years had been devoting themselves to the task of proving 
that Mr. Gladstone had made himself henceforth impossible as an 
administrator, were not likely to be slow in pointing out what they 
regarded as proofs of the correctness of their predictions, even 
though for a brief interval they had “frankly accepted” a verdict 
which they might possibly have found it difficult to dispute. The 
same remark applies to nearly all the other London newspapers. 
Except in the case of one well-known evening journal, the gentle- 
men who are writing in them to-day are the gentlemen who from 
1876 down to the beginning of the present year were incessantly 
protesting against the action of Mr. Gladstone and the Liberal 
party. So far, therefore, as these adverse criticisms are personal 
expressions of opinion, they may fairly, I think, be regarded as the 
testimony of hostile witnesses. In some cases, indeed, our morn- 
ing newspapers have professed to make a change like that to 
which the Times alluded when it spoke of its “frank acceptance” of 
the result of the elections; but the spirit by which they are animated 
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remains the same. The hand may be the hand of Esau, but the 
voice is still the voice of Jacob; and it would be too much to expect 
from those who during long years have been vying with each other 
in the vehemence of their opposition to Mr. Gladstone and his 
followers, an altogether impartial judgment upon his conduct, now 
that he is in office. 

There is, however, a far more important question than that of the 
spirit which animates those metropolitan critics of the Ministry who, 
with seeming unwillingness, have lately ranged themselves in oppo- 
sition to it. It matters little whether a writer in a particular news- 
paper, who has been compelled by circumstances to “accept ” frankly 
or otherwise a great political revolution which he profoundly dis- 
likes, has so far overcome the weakness of human nature as to be 
able to give true and cordial help to those of whom he was recently 
the bitter opponent; but it does matter a great deal whether such a 
writer is or is not a faithful interpreter of the ruling opinion of the 
country. One may well feel a certain amount of diffidence in under- 
taking to maintain the negative side in this inquiry. For not only 
are the London newspapers loud and emphatic in giving expression 
to their belief that Mr. Gladstone’s Administration so far has been a 
failure, but they appear to be supported at least by the current 
opinion of Pall Mall, as well as by no inconsiderable portion of the 
House of Commons. Still, it is not so difficult as might at the first 
glance be ‘supposed, to show that the press of London does not in 
this matter represent the opinion of the country. I have already 
spoken of the evidences to the contrary which are to be gathered 
from even a hasty survey of the situation. I have pointed to the 
fact that outside of London none of the marks of dissatisfaction are 
visible which are to be seen inside it. No meetings are being held to 
protest against the action of the Government; the casual references 
to that action which are made in the ordinary gatherings of public 
Lodies, such as farmers’ clubs, town councils, chambers of commerce, 
and trades union congresses, are almost uniformly favourable ; and, 
above all, the provincial press, so far from sharing in the disquietude 
of that of the metropolis, is zealous and unwavering in its support of 
the Administration. 

To the foreigner it might seem that these were of themselves 
sufficient proofs of the fact that the provinces did not share the 
distrust of Mr. Gladstone which apparently prevails in the capital. 
But the Englishman has been so long accustomed, in all matters 
political, to regard London as the centre of light, and the London 
newspapers as the only authoritative exponents of public opinion, 
that I fear many of my readers will smile at the notion that any 
evidence which can be drawn from provincial meetings or the 
provincial press can weigh in the balance against that which is 
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furnished by the talk of the clubs and the tone of the Times. When 
the Government are condemned by these great authorities, then, in 
the opinion of no inconsiderable portion of the public, they must 
indeed be in a bad way. Is it presumptuous in these circumstances 
to call attention to the fact that once already during the present 
year the London clubs and the London newspapers, with the Times 
at their head, have been egregiously mistaken in their judgment of 
the opinion of the country? If it can be shown that the great 
journals, which society and those who arrogate to themselves the title 
of the governing classes regard as the only true representatives of 
public opinion, have been hopelessly in the wrong already in their 
estimate of the political situation, and have altogether misunderstood 
and misrepresented the feeling of the nation, it may, I think, be not 
unfairly inferred that there is at least the possibility of their repeat- 
ing the blunder. And in self-defence I would urge that it is by no 
means unnecessary to undertake this investigation of the claim of 
the London press to speak for the country. As I have already 
pointed out, if we were to judge simply by the manner in which the 
majority of the London newspapers are now criticising Mr. Glad- 
stone and his Ministry, we should be driven to the painful conclu- 
sion that the great Liberal reaction which culminated last April had 
been attended by failure, and that the nation had already repented 
of the course which it then took. Those of us who are firmly con- 
vinced that this is not a true representation of the case, and that in 
this matter, at least, the Times and its ring of contemporaries do 
not accurately express the opinion of the public, may fairly ask 
to be allowed to give a reason for the faith that is in us. 

Is it the case, then, that these London newspapers have already 
during the present year mistaken the feeling of the country, and the 
realities of the political situation, in a manner which must seriously 
discredit their claim to anything beyond a local authority as organs 
of public opinion? Nobody, who remembers what happened imme- 
diately before the General Election, can fail to answer this question 
in the affirmative. The amazement approaching to consternation 
with which the Liberal uprising at that time was regarded in London, 
and by society of all ranks, from its most illustrious personages 
downwards, affords sufficient proof of the fact that the people who 
might reasonably be supposed to be the most intelligent and best- 
informed in all public affairs, had been kept in the profoundest 
ignorance of what was happening all round them in the country. 
It may be taken for granted that not one of them had the faintest 
notion that the dissolution of Parliament was to result in the over- 
throw of that which had so often vaunted itself as “the strongest 
Ministry of modern times,” and in the positive destruction of a party 
whose faith in the permanence of its fortunes had almost reached the 
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point of insolence. How came it to pass that this deplorable igno- 
rance prevailed so largely among the upper classes and in the 
metropolis? Is it not notorious that it was due to the course taken 
by the London newspapers? Where everybody was more or less 
wrong regarding the movements of feeling in the constituencies, the 
journalists of London, with one or two notable exceptions, were the 
most hopelessly and absolutely wrong of all. Day by day down to 
the very moment when the decision of the nation was declared 
through the ballot, they led their readers to believe that there could 
be no possible doubt as to the result of the appeal to the country ; 
and it is a fact, specially noteworthy in view of their present atti- 
tude, that in almost every case they based their faith in the triumph 
of Toryism upon the alleged blunders and extravagances of Mr. 
Gladstone. With marvellous unanimity all our great organs of 
opinion, with the exception of the Daily News, clung to the belief 
that Lord Beaconsfield and his policy had the warm support of the 
great majority of the nation; that the Liberal party was divided, 
disheartened, and discredited, and that such men as Mr. Gladstone 
and Mr. Bright were no longer to be regarded in the light of 
responsible statesmen, but were henceforth to take their place among 
those factious and fanatical agitators who from time to time have 
brought disgrace and destruction upon those who have had the mis- 
fortune to be associated with them in politics. 

This, I say emphatically, was the view held in all these London 
newspapers down almost to the moment when the secrets of the 
ballot-box were revealed to an astonished world. That the tide had 
turned months and years before throughout the country, and that 
not in Scotland only, but in the great manufacturing districts of 
Northern and Central England, public opinion had undergone a great 
and remarkable change, was never so much as suspected by these 
infallible and omniscient guides and instructors of the great world. 
One and all chanted the same tune, almost in the same words. 
Consideration for the space at my disposal must prevent my drawing 
illustrations of the teaching which prevailed down to the end of 
March fromthe whole of the London newspapers. It cannot, indeed, 
be necessary that I should do so. The unctuous fervour with which 
the Daily Telegraph pleaded day by day in favour of what it called 
“an English policy,’ and the indecent ferocity with which it de- 
nounced its quondam idol, Mr. Gladstone, for having misinterpreted 
those “national instincts,” the key to which, it appeared, was to be 
found in Peterborough Court alone; the spasmodic wrath with 
which the Morning Post from time to time delighted its select circle of 
readers ; and the ever-ascending scale of shrill hysterical vituperation 
with which other well-known papers and reviews assailed the Liberal 
party and the Liberal policy, must be fresh in the recollection of all 
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my readers. Strange to say, the Standard, the avowed organ of Con- 
servatism, was the fairest and most moderate of these journals; and 
whilst, like the rest, it was wholly in the wrong in its judgment on 
public opinion, it showed that it knew how to defend its own prin- 
ciples without making personal attacks upon those from whom it 
differed. 

But the course taken by the Zimes at this period cannot be so 
easily dismissed. We are all proud of that which has long been 
known as “the leading journal.” It exhibits in a conspicuous 
degree the merits which generally distinguish the English press ; 
and there have been times when the skill and judgment shown in its 
management, the judicious audacity exhibited in steering it through 
troubled waters or past dangerous rocks, have almost amounted to 
genius. Yet it cannot be denied that along with the merits it has 
the defects of its quality and its class. It is a delicate task to speak 
of the way in which these defects have recently been exhibited. 
One would wish to show a due amount of respect for a journal which 
has risen to the dignity of an English institution; but in con- 
sidering how far the London press is a faithful interpreter of public 
opinion, it is impossible to ignore the course taken by the Times at 
the period of which I am speaking. 

Professing to be nothing more than the weathercock which shows 
us how the wind is blowing, the Z'imes possesses exceptional authority 
in the eyes of its readers as a guide to public opinion. Men read 
it not so much to learn what may be the opinions of its editor upon 
any particular question, as to discover what, according to his judg- 
ment, is the prevailing opinion of the public upon that question. It 
is a journal which appears to have one great object in view, that of 
always being found on the side of the majority; and it is only fair 
to say that during a long course of years its editorial management 
has been so skilful that it has seldom failed to accomplish its pur- 
pose. The result is that it has had a kind of double influence, such 
as hardly any other journal in the world possesses. It has had, 
in the first place, the influence justly arising from the intelligence 
shown in its management, and the ability and power with which the 
views it has held from day to day have been expounded in its 
columns; and in the next place it has had the influence arising 
from the fact that its readers believed that, in taking any particular 
course, it did so because its editor knew it to be a course which 
had already found favour with the public at large. In consequence 
of the position which it thus held in the estimation of the public, 
its views with regard to the political situation were freely accepted 
before the late General Election by the upper classes of this country, 
and by the public abroad, as accurate representations of the feeling 
current among the electors of the United Kingdom. 
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And what were those views? Can anybody have forgotten that 
the position of the Times towards Mr. Gladstone down to the middle 
of last March was not so much one of bitter hostility towards his 
policy as of undisguised contempt for him as a politician and a 
statesman ? In a thousand ingenious phrases it was broadly hinted 
that he had become intolerable asa public man; that for him at 
least there could be no resurrection; and that the one chance for 
the Liberal party of regaining at some distant day a respectable 
position in the regard of the nation was by its instantly parting 
company with this discredited fanatic, and formally renouncing 
those doctrines which he insisted on promulgating with such 
“damnable iteration.”” The persistency with which the Zimes main- 
tained this position with regard to the Opposition might, in itself, 
one would have thought, have raised some suspicions amongst its 
admirers. If the weathercock points unvaryingly to the east, not 
only in the chill days of May and the early June, but through a 
sultry July and a sweltering August, it is not unreasonable to sup- 
pose that something has gone wrong with it, either by accident or 
otherwise, and that for a time it has ceased to fulfil its useful, albeit 
humble, functions. But popular faith in “the organ of the City ” 
was so firm that members of Parliament and members of clubs, the 
tich merchants of the City, the dwellers in country houses, and the 
foreign observers of English politics, were one and all content to 
accept its views as an accurate representation of English public 
opinion. In these circumstances there can be nothing unfair in 
gathering together a few extracts from its leading articles during 
the critical weeks which immediately preceded the General Election, 
in order to refresh the memories of my readers with regard to the 
doctrines which it then propounded in the name of the British 
public. 

It will be remembered that in February last Lord Beaconsfield 
and his friends were greatly cheered by two interesting political 
incidents—the elections for Liverpool and Southwark. These Con- 
servative victories undoubtedly furnished the party with some just 
cause for rejoicing; though, looked at from our present standpoint, 
the rejoicing appears to have been ridiculously out of proportion to 
the event. But what can be said of the discretion and sagacity 
shown by the guide to public opinion, when we find it thus explain- 
ing the Liberal defeat at Liverpool, a borough notoriously Conserva- 
tive in general character :— 


‘‘ Vituperation has overshot its mark, the demand upon the popular credulity 
has been strained too far, and accumulated charges have collapsed under 
their own weight. If Mr. Bright’s passionate denunciations cf the personal 
character of the Ministers be just, ¢f Mr. Gladstone's elaborate indictment of 
their policy be consistent with the truth, the nation itself cannot escape lasting 
discredit for complicity in a long course of criminal folly. From this conclusion 
the common-sense of Englishmen revolts.” 
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This was what the Times had to say on the 9th of February, just 
two months before the final disappearance of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
majority. But a week later it had reached a still higher pitch. The 
Southwark election had been won by the Tories, and on the 16th of 
February the Zimes, in commenting on that event, after charging 
the Liberal party with “a violence of invective and recklessness of 
imputation unparalleled in the annals of modern parties,” proceeded 
to say— 


‘It is not surprising that Englishmen of all parties should be revolted by 
such outbreaks of passion, and should be driven to suspect those who yield to them of 
abandoning all the restraints of honourable strife. ..... The leaders of the 
active section of the Opposition are apparently as incapable of understanding 
the character of the new electorate as of appreciating the new difficulties at 
home and abroad, which make the old familiar formulas inapplicable. ... . 
Mr. Bright, Mr. Gladstone, and Sir William Harcourt seemingly believe that 
the electors in the great towns will be attracted and convinced by the style 
of attack which merely repels and irritates people of education and social posi- 
tion. The mistake is a grave one.” 

A “ grave mistake” indeed, judging by the verdict which “ the 
great towns” pronounced upon the subject barely six weeks later. 
These two extracts will suffice to show, however, in what direction 
“the leading journal” was leading its credulous public during the 
early part of the present year. There is a quaintness about such a 
passage as that which I have just cited which makes it well worthy 
of preservation. Yet on the day when it appeared in all the glories 
of leading type, the “ people of education and social position ” for 
whose special benefit it was written, accepted it in the spirit of im- 
plicit confidence in which they have since accepted the opinions of 
the Times on Mr. Gladstone’s Irish legislation, or his endeavour to 
stop the irrelevant slanders of Mr. O’Donnell. But let us see how 
far our great newspaper was successfui in interpreting public opinion 
when the battle had actually been begun. What was the course 
taken by the Times then? On former occasions of a similar character 
it has either been fortunate enough to forecast the result of the appeal 
to the country, or has saved its reputation under vague and dubious 
phrases as judicious as those of an ancient oracle or a modern 
medium. Not such was the course which it now took. On the 9th 
of March, the day after the announcement of the dissolution, we find 
it commenting upon Lord Beaconsfield’s manifesto, not, it is true, 
with unmingled approval, but still with an unfeigned belief in the 
virtue and importance of the appeal it makes to the constitu- 
encies ; and once again we.find expression given to the cool assump- 
tion that the Liberal party stands discredited and disgraced in the 
eyes of the country, with no hope of retrieving itself unless it be 
purged of all complicity with such men as Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Bright, 
the Duke of Argyll, and Sir William Harcourt. 


‘*The Liberal party during the last few years have made so many errors 
that it may almost be said of them they have left no further faults to be com- 
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It will be impossible to place in power men who cannot be 
trusted to carry forward at the present time the policy of which the country 
approves.” 

These are among the glittering gems of wisdom which I cull from 
the Times of the 9th of March. How completely the worthy Philis- 
tines who believed in “the leading journal” must have been 
reassured as to the results of Lord Beaconsfield’s appeal to the 
country when they read such sentences as these! But they were to 
be still more strongly cheered and reassured on the following day. 
The Times of March 10th devoted two leading articles to the dis- 
cussion of the political crisis and the probable result of the appeal to 
the constituencies. In one of these articles, with curious infelicity 
of prediction, it casually remarked that “ it may be doubted whether 
the Opposition at large are at present in the humour to lead forlorn 
hopes into the counties held by the Ministerial party ;” and then, 
venturing to be unusually precise in its statements, it declared that 
“not even the most sanguine of Liberal wire-pullers expect that the 
Liberals in the new Parliament will outnumber the Conservatives 
and the Home Rulers taken together. A Liberal majority, therefore, 
will mean a majority including Home Rulers, and depending for its 
effective force upon the co-operation of Mr. Parnell, Mr. Biggar, 
Mr. O’Donnell, and Mr. Finegan.” The other article of March 10th 


was so important and significant that I make no apology for giving 
a somewhat lengthened extract from it. 


‘‘The Liberal leaders, it is said, are to meet to-day to consider the address 
which Lord Hartington proposes to issue, and the most vital consequences both 
to the party and the country will turn upon the course which may thus be 
determined upon. The present position of the party is unmistakable. They 
are seriously discredited in the eyes of many who were formerly their supporters 
by their conduct on foreign affairs and their treatment of the Home Rulers. . . 
To put the case moderately, the conduct of the Liberal leaders on the domestic 
questions to which Lord Beaconsfield refers has not left a pleasant impression 
on the public mind, and a prejudice prevails more or less which they have to 
overcome. The value of an occasion like the present is that they have to a 
great extent an opportunity to overcome it. What they ought to have been 
considering and what they must determine is whether they will, once for all, 
abandon the tactics and the tone which have been so utterly unsatisfactory 
during the last two years. Will they go to the country reiterating the fierce 
accusations of their extreme supporters, or will they adopt a tone which, 
whatever may be the immediate result of the elections, will place them in sub- 
stantial harmony with the general spirit of public feeling and induce a confi- 
dence in them which. has not of late been felt? . . .. They owe it to their 
party and to the public not to permit themselves to be forced into a position in 
which they would be practically powerless. There is no disguising the fact 
that nothing less than this might be the consequence of a false move at the 
present moment. Lord Beaconsfield has become of late a singularly powerful 

i i But what would be his position if the coming election 
were made a mere repetition of the disputes of the past three years, if it were 
fought out on the same ground and led to the same result? The immediate 
effect would be to augment incalculably Lord Beaconsfield’s personal influence, 
and to render him perhaps the most powerful minister we have seen in our 
generation. If the English constituencies close up their ranks in support of a 
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Conservative Government because they see no adequate guarantee in the 
language of the Liberal leaders against the mischievous tendencies of the past 
two years, the Prime Minister might easily win a victory which would for a 
time completely crush his opponents.” 

My readers will hardly fail to be struck by the strong similarity 
in tone which exists between these remarkable observations, and the 
criticisms which have more recently appeared in the Times on the 
proceedings of the Government. In both cases Mr. Gladstone and 
his political associates have been warned in lofty and even menacing 
tones that they were “terrifying,” or “ revolting,’’ or at least irritat- 
ing and displeasing the country by their course of conduct, and 
they have been solemnly assured that a persistence in that course 
must inevitably lead to the entire withdrawal from them of the 
public confidence. They ventured to disregard that warning last 
March—and we know with what result. They declined to accept 
the prophet at his own valuation ; and, strange to say, the fire from 
heaven with which they were threatened failed to descend upon them. 
Is there anything very audacious, therefore, in the conduct of those 
who venture to assert that the Times and its great colleagues of the 
London press were almost ludicrously ignorant of the state of public 
opinion at the period of the General Election? They were talking 
of the forlorn and hopeless condition of the Liberal party at the time 
when that party had organised victory all along the line; they were 
even imploring Lord Hartington not to follow the example of Mr. 
Gladstone by taking a course which would “ compel moderate men to 
regard him as impossible in politics,” within four weeks of the day 
when the Queen summoned Mr. Gladstone to Windsor. In short, 
whilst speaking with that assumption of authority which can only 
properly belong to those who really represent the opinions of the 
nation, they were as a matter of fact completely in error as to what 
the nation thought and what it intended to do, and were uncon- 
sciously palming off upon their readers the ideas of certain limited 
circles in the West-end of London as the political faith of a great 
people. As one turns over the pages of these newspapers—not yet six 
months old—it is impossible to avoid seeing how completely the 
‘ governing classes”” must have been misled at the moment when 
their illustrious chief gave the signal for the appeal to the country. 
Louis Napoleon and his friends were not more completely misled in 
1870. But on this occasion it was the Zimes which played the part 
of Marshal Lebceuf, and lured its idol to his ruin. 

Is there anything extravagant in the assumption that those who 
have been so egregiously wrong in their interpretation of public 
opinion on one occasion may now again have fallen into a similar 
error? I have already called attention to the strong resemblance 
between the tone of the Zimes towards the Liberals in March and 
that which it has adopted towards them in July. In the latter 
month, of course, there is at least a decent show of respect towards 
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Mr. Gladstone, and he is no longer treated to the insolent disdain 
which he was supposed to merit in the spring of the present year. 
But he is still lectured in the old fashion ; and the “ leading journals ” 
still take upon themselves to tell him not only their own opinions 
but the opinions of the English people. There is, moreover, another 
point of resemblance between the situation at present and the situation 
as it existed in March. I have said that I cannot find in the leading 
provincial papers those traces of discontent at the conduct of the 
Government which abound in the newspapers of London. It is note- 
worthy that there was a difference of the same kind between the 
metropolitan and provincial journals before the General Election. 
An ingenious writer, seeking to account for the blow which the 
London press had sustained by the result of the appeal to the country, 
declared that under the Household Suffrage and the Ballot Acts the 
movements of opinion in the constituencies must necessarily be beyond 
human ken. In future, according to this gentleman, the course of 
politics in England was to be like the course of Fate itself, and 
nobody was to know what party or what policy would be cut short 
by an appeal to the country until “the blind Fury with the abhorred 
shears”’ had done its work. This, I take leave to say, is merely a 
fresh instance of that very ignorance of the political realities of our 
time of which I am complaining. As a matter of fact, the great 
change in public opinion to which the people of London and the 
majority of the London newspapers were so hopelessly blind was 
discerned and formally recognised elsewhere. Whilst nearly all the 
London newspapers were entirely at fault in their interpretation of 
the movements of public opinion, and their predictions as to the result 
of the elections, the leading provincial papers almost unanimously 
took what we now know to have been the correct view of those sub- 
jects. It is not for me to enter into any discussion of the relative 
merits of the metropolitan and provincial press. Like other country 
editors I have “learned my place,” and am well aware of the enor- 
mity of the offence I should commit if I were even to hint at the 
possibility of a comparison in merit or ability between the news- 
papers of Fleet Street and the newspapers, let me say, of Edinburgh 
or Manchester. Do I not see day after day that whilst the press of 
London forms a sort of mutual admiration society—in whose dis- 
cussions it is true the parliamentary rule as to not naming the 
“honourable friend”? from whom you happen to differ is strictly 
observed—the newspapers which have not the inestimable privilege 
of being published within sound of Bow Bells are ignored with a 
severity which must doubtless tend to crush out any spark of inde- 
pendence or self-respect by which they may chance to be distin- 
guished? Still, the fact remains that whilst the leading journals of 
London had no notion of what had happened throughout the country 
before the General Election, the leading provincial journals perceived 
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it all, and foretold more or less plainly the actual issue of the struggle. 
The result was that whilst the readers of the Times or the Daily 
Telegraph were overwhelmed with amazement when they found that 
the country had turned against Lord Beaconsfield, the readers of the 
great newspapers of Scotland and the North of England were fully 
prepared for that change, and were surprised only by the sweeping 
character of the Liberal victory which drove the Ministry from 
power. 

May I not be allowed to make use of this fact in treating of the 
present situation, when a similar difference exists between the 
representation of public opinion in the London press and its repre- 
sentation in the country press? The reason why the Zimes and its 
great contemporaries were misled last spring, whilst the provincial 
newspapers were in possession of “the secret of the ballot-box,” is 
one which must be evident to those who give a little attention to the 
subject. It is to be found in the fact that the political centre of 
gravity has shifted from London to the country. It was in the 
provinces that the great Liberal victory was organised, and its 
signs were plainly to be observed there many months before the 
dissolution of Parliament took place. If the London newspapers 
had only been willing to look for those signs they would never 
have suffered the terrible discomfiture of last April. Their enter- 
prise in most matters is wonderful. They tell us day by day all 
about the political intrigues at Candahar or Cabul, at Con- 
stantinople or Chicago. It would have been well for their own 
reputation if in the early part of this year they had extended their 
investigations into the provinces of the United Kingdom. They 
need not have gone to a very large expenditure, nor need they 
have risked the life of a single “special correspondent” in order to 
obtain that accurate information regarding the movements of public 
opinion in the constituencies in which, as the result proved, they 
were so lamentably deficient. It would have sufficed for them to 
make some slight sacrifice of their absorbing belief in their own 
importance and omniscience. If, for example, those evening papers 
which furnish the people of London every night with a series of 
elegant extracts from the leading articles of the metropolitan press, 
which have already been duly digested at the breakfast-table, had 
occasionally condescended to reproduce the utterances of the Scoés- 
man, the Glasgow Herald, the Manchester Guardian, or the Birming- 
ham Post, it would at least have been seen that political opinion 
throughout the country was not quite so much on one side as in 
London it was generally supposed to be. But Naaman himself 
could not have turned with loftier scorn from the proposal that he 
should bathe in the Jordan than that with which your average 
London journalist turns from the suggestion that he can have any- 
thing to learn from the newspapers published in the country. So 
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the blind led the blind, and the inevitable result ensued. Leaders 
and followers alike fell into the ditch. 

Is it not at least possible that they are pursuing a similar course 
now, when they are pronouncing censures upon the Ministry which 
find no echo in the provinces? It would be absurd on my part to 
suggest that at the time of the General Election the provincial jour- 
nalists were right because they were personally abler or shrewder 
men than their metropolitan colleagues who happened to be wrong. 
They were right chiefly because of their geographical position. Like 
their brethren in London, they judged from what they saw around 
them. The writers for the London newspapers convey to us with ad- 
mirable force and accuracy the opinions of Pall Mall, or of the Lobby, 
or of the cultured circles in which they themselves move. But that 
which either their pride or their indolence does not permit them to 
do is to convey to us the opinion of the country—I mean of the 
country which lies outside the radius of the metropolitan boroughs 
and the Home Counties. They ignore, except on the rarest occasions, 
both the provinces and the provincial press. Their survey of public 
opinion is confined to its local manifestations in London, and like the 
untravelled cockney who believes that Primrose Hill is a fair speci- 
men of mountain scenery, they tdo often delude themselves with the 
notion that the ideas of the West-end and the City are typical of 
those of the kingdom at large. It is quite possible that at the time 
of the General Election the country journalist acted very much in the 
same spirit. He had, indeed, one marked advantage over his col- 
league in London arising from the comparative lowliness of the posi- 
tion he occupies. His fate not permitting him to be inflated with a 
sense of his own importance, he was not above learning something 
both from the London newspapers and his contemporaries in the 
provinces. But in the main he judged public opinion as the jour- 
nalists of the capital, did by its manifestations in his own locality ; 
and he judged rightly instead of wrongly, because Fate had placed 
him in the midst of our new masters, and he must have been blind 
indeed if he had failed to see the direction in which they were tra- 
velling. He gave utterance not to the opinions of the “ people 
of education and social position ” in London, whose views the Times 
doubtless represented accurately enough, but to those of the country 
constituencies and of the great mass of the electors. When the 
time of trial came it was the opinions which were thus expressed— 
expressed, I admit, through comparatively humble channels—which 
prevailed, and which brought about the political revolution of last 
April. 

The moral, I think, is obvious. It is that public opinion, the 
opinion upon the support of which statesmen and parliaments must 
rely if in these days of Household Suffrage they wish to succeed 
in the work they have undertaken, no longer finds its exclusive or 
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even its most authoritative organs in the London press. The result 
of the General Election showed conclusively that a statesman against 
whom were arrayed not merely those powerful forces which are 
represented by wealth, fashion, and the culture of the day, but 
almost the entire body of the metropolitan press—a statesman whose 
success was assumed to be an utter impossibility, and who was 
supposed to have discredited both himself and his party in the eyes 
of the nation, had, in reality, the overwhelming mass of public 
opinion on his side. What happened three months ago may be— 
and I believe is—happening once more. The grumblings and the 
menaces of the Times, the hysterical vituperation of other news- 
papers, may no more represent the feeling of the nation to-day 
than the extracts I have quoted from the leading journal represented 
the public opinion of last March. The country outside London, it 
seems clear, is satisfied that Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues, though 
weighted by the embarrassments bequeathed to them by their incom- 
petent predecessors, and by the difficulties arising from the action of 
the Opposition and the existing composition of parties, are really doing 
their best, and doing it upon the whole as successfully as could be ex- 
pected. The provincial electors, at any rate, do not believe that Mr. 
Gladstone, or Lord Hartington, or Mr. Forster, would be likely to 
bring forward a “ measure of confiscation ;”’ and they laugh to scorn 
the notion that the liberties of Parliament are endangered when, at 
the invitation of the Speaker, the Prime Minister asks the House of 
Commons to prevent a fanatic abusing its forms in order to utter 
slanders which must be equally shocking to the moral sense of Mr. 
Bradlaugh and to that of Sir Henry Tyler. Both in their news- 
papers and their public meetings, in short, they exercise a faith and 
patience with regard to the new Government which contrast strik- 
ingly with the haste and irritation which appear to prevail in 
London. And though, as I-said at the outset, we have become to a 
large extent wedded to the idea that public opinion is concentrated 
in London, and has no organs save the London newspapers, it would 
not be surprising if Ministers at least have broken loose from the old 
superstition, and, mindful of what happened four months ago, 
remember that the antagonism of London society and the London 
press is not necessarily the same thing as the antagonism of the 
country. No one will deny that the criticisms of the trained political 
writers of the metropolitan newspapers are worthy of attention ; but 
a statesman cannot be blamed if he should remember that it is not 
in their hands that the voting power of the country rests, and that 
in one of the most important crises of our times they proved to be 
wholly in error in their interpretation of public, opinion. It is in 
the belief that they are once more in danger of falling into a similar 
error that I have ventured to remind them of their former mistake. 
T. Wemyss Rerp. 














THE POLICY OF COERCION. 


Tue jubilee of Belgian independence occurs at an opportune 
moment. 

No one can read Lord Dalling’s description of the difficulties 
surrounding the Belgian question fifty years ago without being 
impressed by the similarity between the dangers which Lord 
Palmerston averted and those which are now threatening Europe in 
another quarter. After describing the local questions requiring 
settlement, Lord Dalling points out that all these local difficulties 
were aggravated by “the German sovereigns on one side, fearful of 
the extension of France and the expansion of French principles, and 
the French Government on the other, excited, jealous, ambitious, 
and under a new system which had as yet neither an ancient 
authority nor a newly-acquired prestige. Nor was this all; here 
was the Dutch nation, proud of its historical renown, smarting 
under its recent humiliation, governed by a sovereign obstinate in 
character, and rendered more so by the conviction that right was on 
his side—there the Belgians, inflated by their late triumph, be- 
lieving that they had it in their power to create an Kuropean war if 
they thought proper, and disposed to use or abuse this power.”' To 
make the parallel still more curiously exact in its relation to this 
country, the Belgian question was raised when a Conservative 
Government was in office, and left for settlement to its Liberal 
successor. The Duke of Wellington first pooh-poohed it, predicting 
the speedy collapse of the Belgian insurrection against our ancient 
allies the Dutch, as confidently as another Conservative Minister, 
forty-five years later, predicted the suppression of the Slavonic 
rising against our ancient allies the Turks, and then—astounded and 
dismayed at the non-fulfilment of his predictions—pronounced it a 
‘“diablement mauvaise affaire,’ and was filled with the dread of a 
general war.” General war might have taken place had the Con- 
servatives not opportunely been removed from office, and the Libe- 
rals been afforded an opportunity of settling the question on those 
popular principles which the Tories abhorred, by means of an 
alliance with the Power which the Tories detested, entered into for 
the purpose of enforcing the decision of that European concert, in 
the existence of which the Tories disbelieved. The complete success 
which crowned the policy of Lord Palmerston in dismembering the 
Netherlands to satisfy the national aspirations of the Belgians, has, 
at least, a happy augury as to the prospects of a similar policy in 


(1} Dalling’s Palmerston, ii.224. (2) Stockraar s Memoirs, i. 145. 
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the hands of Mr. Gladstone for dismembering the wreck of the 
Ottoman Empire to secure the natural development of the races of 
the East. But if that success is to be attained, the means without 
which Lord Palmerston would have achieved nothing must not be 
neglected. The great lesson which is taught by the happy esta- 
blishment of the Belgian kingdom, is that the Powers must not 
only agree to prescribe, but must unite to execute, the arrangements 
which they regard as indispensable to the general peace. In brief, 
the Belgian jubilee recalls the necessity and commemorates the 
success of a policy of coercion. 

Upon the adoption of such a policy the peace of Europe once more 
depends. The condition of the Ottoman Empire is such that not 
even the most sanguine optimist can venture to hope that the de- 
mands of the Powers for the fulfilment of the obligations entered 
into at Berlin will be acceded to by the Sultan without the display, 
and probably the exercise of, force. Even if the Sultan were unex- 
pectedly to abandon the attitude which he has hitherto maintained, 
it is doubtful whether the mischief he has already done in foment- 
ing opposition to the decrees of the Congress could be undone by 
commands issued from Constantinople. The executive and military 
authority of the Sultan is in a condition of paralysis, more or less 
complete, and in some provinces, notably in Northern Albania, it 
might be regarded as non-existent, were it not that the power of 
the Porte, absolutely impotent for good, still exercises a certain influ- 
ence for evil, in inflaming the hostility of tribes which it cannot 
control, so that in these districts, so far as the Powers are concerned, 
the situation is rather worse than it would be if the Sultan’s govern- 
ment were overthrown altogether. Those who seriously consider the 
nature of the demands which are being and have still to be pressed 
upon the Porte, will find it difficult to avoid the conclusion that it 
would have been much better—better for Europe and better for the 
Turks—-if the Russians, instead of making peace at San Stefano, had 
pressed on to Constantinople and finally extinguished the Ottoman 
Empire. The Duke of Wellington expressed a similar conviction 
after the signature of the Treaty of Adrianople. ‘There can be no 
doubt,” he wrote, “that it would have been more fortunate and 
better for the world if the Treaty of Peace had not been signed, and 
if the Russians had entered Constantinople, and if the Turkish 
Empire had been dissolved.” ' The sick man was so nigh unto 
death in the early months of 1878, that his extinction might have 
been almost painless. Instead of insisting upon the completion of 
the operation, the late Government took the lead in insisting upon 
his resuscitation. He was “ consolidated,’ and was to be regene- 
rated, and some of his physicians assured him of a new lease of life 


(1) Wellington’s Despatches, vi. 219. 
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for at least forty years. To perfect his recovery, they prescribed a 
regimen which, however necessary it may be for the completion of 
the cure, cannot appear to the patient as anything but a prolonged 
process of amputation and vivisection. It is a cruel kindness 
to restore a patient to life as a preliminary to dissection, but this was 
the course which found favour in the eyes of the late Government, 
and from which most of our present difficulties spring. The hunters 
who sold the skin before they killed the bear were wise men com- 
pared with the statesmen who insisted upon the restoration of the 
expiring Turk to some degree of vigour before they set about the 
distribution of his limbs. In consequence of that original mistake, 
the Powers have first to overcome the opposition of the Porte before 
attempting to deal with the resistance of the local population. By 
the law of its existence the Turkish Government struggles and must 
struggle against the execution of the Treaty of Berlin. The limit of 
its strength will be the limit of its resistance. All analogies based 
upon the submission of the Porte to the demands of Europe in the 
past are misleading. Europe never before made demands, the 
practical effect of which is the extinction of the executive authority 
of the Sultan throughout his dominions. As Count Andrassy re- 
marked four years ago when contrasting the demand for the autonomy 
of Bulgaria with that for the autonomy of Bosnia and the Herze- 
govina, a man may consent to the amputation of a limb, but he is 
certain to resist the excision of his spine." The demand for the 
cession of Dulcigno to Montenegro, and of Southern Thessaly and 
Epirus to Greece, are mere bagatelles compared with the demand for 
the fulfilment of the twenty-third and sixty-first articles of the Treaty 
of Berlin. They concern mere strips of distant provinces, the fringes 
of the empire, whereas the twenty-third and sixty-first clauses deal 
with the whole body of dominions still subject to the Sultan. Mr. 
Goschen has already pressed significantly for the execution of the 
Armenian reforms, and Lord Edmund Fitzmaurice is busily engaged 
on the International Commission at Constantinople in drawing up 
schemes for the decentralization of the empire, and the establish- 
ment of provincial autonomy. 

The establishment of autonomous senicaaiainin more or less on 
the Eastern Roumelian model in all the provinces remaining to the 
Sultan in Europe, which Sir A. H. Layard and Sir H. D. Wolff 
declare to be indispensable, completely finishes the Sultan’s 
direct administrative authority on this side of the Bosphorus. The 
substitution of an overlordship over semi-autonomous provinces for 
the unlimited despotic authority he has hitherto possessed, will cost 
the Sultan more than the cession of Thessaly and Epirus, and there 
is no sign that as yet he has even contemplated such a sacrifice. In 
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Asia, the realisation of the ameliorations and reforms which are 
demanded by the local wants of the provinces ‘inhabited by the 
Armenians’’—an elastic phrase, which may be stretched to cover 
much more than Armenia proper—was promised “ without any 
delay” two years ago. Nothing has yet been done. There, as 
elsewhere, the elimination of the executive power of the ruling 
Turks of Stamboul is the first condition of reform. Even Sir H. 
D. Wolff, by his references to the ‘complete decentralization of 
Turkey,” and the “ appalling ” state of the Government of Constan- 
tinople, seems to be pretty much of Mr. Carlyle’s opinion, that “the 
unspeakable Turk should be immediately struck out of the question,” 
for he has already seen in Eastern Roumelia that “improved man- 
agement of these unhappy countries might begin on the morrow 
after this long-continued curse was withdrawn, and the ground left 
free for wise and honest human effort.” But not unnaturally the “ un- 
speakable Turk ”—by which, of course, is meant not “ the peaceful 
Mongol inhabitant,” but the ruling Sultan or Pasha of Stamboul— 
does not see things in the same light, and before he is “ struck out 
of the question,” the Powers will be obliged to resort to some more 
or less drastic method of coercion. If the Greek and Montenegrin 
questions stood by themselves, there might be some plausible pretext 
for ignoring the opposition of the Sultan and confining attention to 
that of overcoming the resistance of the local populations. But 
standing as they do, merely as the advance posts of other questions, 
all leading up to the great question, the elimination of the direct 
authority of the Government of Constantinople from its subject pro- 
vinces, it is necessary to take into practical consideration the whole 
subject of coercion. 

The admission by such eminent authorities on the Conservative side 
as Sir H. D. Wolff, to say nothing of Sir A. H. Layard, of the essential 
rottenness of the Government of Constantinople, and of the import- 
ance of severing all direct connection between the Sultan and the 
local administration of his dominions, clears the air considerably. 
When Lord Salisbury, in 1877, was confronted with the duty of coerc- 
ing the Sultan he shrank back, lest by so doing he should overthrow 
“the only government which now keeps some thirty millions of people 
in some kind of order ;” but now that Lord Salisbury’s own Eastern 
Commissioner has proclaimed that the sine gud non of remedying 
existing disorders in Turkey is to free the provinces inhabited by the 
millions aforesaid from the direct administrative control of the 
appallingly corrupt Government at Constantinople, it isno longer an 
effective reply to the demand for coercion to say that coercion may be 
equivalent to extinction. On the contrary, there are many grounds for 
regarding such a consummation with satisfaction. No substituted 
government which owed its existence to the charter of the Powers 
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would be either as weak, as vile, or as impracticable as the Porte. Of 
course there is the risk that the Powers might not be able to agree 
as to the substitute who should succeed Abdul Hamid as doorkeeper 
of the Bosphorus, but that risk, on the admission of the same eminent 
authorities, will have to be run in any case. If the Sultan is left to 
himself he will not reform, and if he does not reform his empire will 
collapse. The general overturn will compel Europe to address 
itself to the consideration of the question in the midst of the crash of 
arms and the roar of cannon. Great as are the difficulties in the 
way of agreement as to the adoption of a substitute for the Sultan, 
they are less now than they will be if the question is postponed 
until /a culbute générale. That upset may occur at any moment. An 
assassin’s knife, the mutiny of a starving regiment, a sudden fit of 
insanity, or the success of a palace intrigue might fling the great 
city into the pool to-morrow, to be scrambled for by all Europe. The 
possibility of having to utter “the last word on the Eastern Ques- 
tion,” if things are left to take their course, is so great that the added 
risk from coercion hardly signifies. In any case, Europe would do well 
to set about trying to pronounce that “last word’’ betimes. The 
suggestion that the new Emperor of Byzantium should be the son of 
the Queen of England, and the son-in-law of the Emperor of Russia, 
is at present the only practical contribution to the discussion of a ques- 
tion which coercion may precipitate or postpone, but which, failing 
coercion, will certainly present itself for an early settlement, possibly 
when this country is least prepared to give it adequate consideration, 
or to make its influence felt in the councils of Europe. Against the 
risk of killing the patient whom we seek to cure by a resort to 
coercive treatment, must be placed the consideration that we can 
choose our own time for running that risk, whereas, if he is left 
alone, he may drop off when his decease is least expected, and nothing 
is ready. If the sick man should die under coercion, his executors 
will be there in force to maintain order pending the distribution of 
his effects and the establishment of his heir. Should he perish un- 
expectedly, anarchy might ensue, and in that anarchy one or two 
ambitious Powers on the spot might find an opportunity which it is 
the object of English policy to prevent. So far as the ownership of 
Constantinople is concerned, a policy of /aissez faire is surrounded 
by even greater perils than a policy of coercion. 

We have purposely stated the worst contingency first. But we do 
not thereby imply a belief that coercion must necessarily destroy 
the Turkish Government. On the contrary, it is, perhaps, a more 
serious objection to a policy of coercion that it would tend to prolong 
the existence of the sovereignty of the Sultan. The Turkish Govern- 
ment, as the present system of organized plunder and oppression is 
termed by courtesy, is doomed. The Berlin Treaty, thanks almost 


exclusively to the provisions which it took over from the Treaty of 
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San Stefano, will, if vigorously executed, root out the direct adminis- 
trative authority of the Government of Constantinople from Europe, 
and from the provinces inhabited by the Armenians in Asia. In 
place of Turkey in Europe there will be a congeries of local self- 
governing States, paying tribute to the Sultan, and recognising his 
sovereignty, but as free from any interference from him or from the 
pashas at Stamboul as Eastern Roumelia is at present. This arrange- 
ment, although an immense improvement upon the status quo, will 
be rendered very difficult to work for lack of a willing instrument 
of the Powers at Constantinople. The Sultan may sanction Albanian 
and Macedonian autonomy, as he has sanctioned that of Eastern 
Roumelia, but, as in Eastern Roumelia, so elsewhere he will do all 
he can to thwart the intention of the Powers, and his overlordship, 
instead of being, as it might be in European hands, a source of 
security, tranquillity, and order, will be just the reverse. Nothing 
but the danger of a difference amongst the Powers as to his successor 
would justify an attempt to govern the Ottoman Empire through 
such an instrument. The difficulties of governing an empire by a 
committee of the representatives of six foreign Powers are enormous, 
even if they work through a willing instrument; they become well- 
nigh insuperable when their wishes have to be executed by an 
Asiatic Mussulman who bitterly resents his altered position. Never- 
theless, although it would be like ploughing with dogs, it is the only 
solution short of changing the dynasty, and if the Sultan submits to 
the demands of Europe, the experiment must be tried. If he can be 
induced to recognise his altered position, which, under the Berlin 
Treaty, is practically that of a viceregent under the tutelage of Europe 
—possessing nominally the full attributes of sovereignty, but under 
treaty engagements to all the Powers to permit their superintendence 
of a system of administration established by them in all his provinces 
—the Ottoman Empire may. continue to exist for many years. 

But the prolongation of the Sultan’s sovereignty can only be 
purchased at the price of his independence, and if the Turkish 
Empire is not to perish, the Turks must do as they are told. Of 
this the Sultan has not seen the necessity. He signed the Berlin 
Treaty without fully realising the change it made in his position. 
It is now time that he should be taught. Nothing but a demonstration 
that the Powers were prepared, if needs be, to take the law into their 
own hands, will have the slightest effect upon the Sultan. Only 
the revelation of a Divine decree incarnate in the shape of irresistible 
strength arrayed against him will suffice to convince him that Fate 
has spoken, and that henceforth he reigns in Constantinople on the 
conditions defined in the Treaty of Berlin, that is to say, as a 
sovereign whose executive authority is not only rigidly limited in 
his provinces, but is also subject to the supervision and control of 
the Powers. Even that might not succeed, but everything short of 
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that is certain to fail. Sir A. H. Layard has placed on record this 
deliberate conclusion at which he arrived at after the experience of 
two painful years, that “if we are in earnest in wishing to save this 
country, but at the same time so that its populations may be justly 
and impartially governed, we must be prepared to go farther than 
mere menaces.” In other words, if anything is to be done the Turks 
must be coerced. 

Before considering the nature and degree of coercion necessary, 
it is necessary to bear in mind the nature and degree of the submis- 
sion required. If, for instance, the cession of Dulcigno were the only 
matter in dispute, a local application of coercive force would suffice, 
without exercising any pressure at Constantinople. If even the 
cession to Greece exhausted the demands of the Powers, local coercive 
measures, by cutting off supplies sent from Salonica by a judicious 
use of the fleet, and, if needs be, by landing a small body of troops, 
after the Syrian precedent of 1840, would suffice to help Greece to 
her own. But these questions are of comparatively minor import- 
ance, which might be settled to-morrow without removing the root 
of the evil—the indisposition of the Sultan to recognise the condi- 
tions to which he has pledged himself, and under which he can 
alone be permitted to continue to exercise his sovereignty. After 
local coercive measures had suppressed manifestations of hostility to 
the decisions of Europe at two remote points on the frontier of 
the Empire, the primary object of the powers, the recognition of the 
hopelessness of evading the provisions of the Treaty or of resisting 
the will of the Powers, at the centre of authority, would still remain 
unattained. However cautiously the essential truth may be draped 
by diplomatic phraseology, the central necessity of the situation 
is that the Sultan should learn once for all that the will of Europe, 
which in this case is simply that the Sultan shall fulfil his 
_ treaty engagements, must be obeyed. To bring that home to the 
mind of the Sultan, coercive measures can most effectively be 
directed against the city which is the seat of his government and 
the heart of his empire. Local applications may secure the cession 
of a province, nothing but force directed against the capital will 
effect the reconstruction of Turkish administration decreed in the 
23rd and 61st articles of the Treaty of Berlin. 

Whatever may be thought of its policy, there can be no doubt 
of the efficacy of a naval demonstration in the Bosphorus. Mr. 
Gladstone was inclined, in 1876, to rely upon the establishment of a 
naval cordon between the European and Asiatic shores of the 
Ottoman Empire. That is merely one of the forms of the naval 
demonstration which would suffice to bring the Sultan to understand 
his impotence in presence of united Europe. The efficacy of such a 
demonstration was recognised in the discussions which preceded the 
assembling of the Constantinople Conference. Count Andrassy may 
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be regarded as the original author of the proposal to coerce the 
Turks by a naval demonstration at Constantinople. On the 12th 
September, 1876, he told Sir Andrew Buchanan that he wished to 
impose the armistice and conditions of peace on the Porte. ‘I asked 
him how he could impose them if the Porte refused, and he answered, 
by imposing force, which could easily be done by a naval demonstra- 
tion at Constantinople. An occupation of Turkish territory would 
lead to war, the limits of which could not be foreseen, but conditions 
dictated by a combined fleet at Constantinople would be accepted.” * 

The Italian Government at a somewhat later date appears to have 
been of the same opinion, for while protesting against a military 
occupation of Turkish territory, it was not prepared to admit that 
the Turks would be at liberty to reject the demands of Europe.” In 
the debates on coercion at the beginning of 1877, the ministerial 
argument against a naval demonstration was not that it would not 
be effective in destroying the opposition of the Porte, but that it 
might destroy the Porte itself. Lord Salisbury dwelt largely upon 
the dangers of a bombardment of Constantinople, but, apart from 
the probability, almost amounting to a certainty, that the Sultan 
would be unable to hold his own in the capital if it were seriously 
menaced with bombardment, the whole course of history is against 
the supposition that the Turkish Government would risk an attack. 
As Mr. Gladstone pointed out three years ago, no Power in Europe 
is so amenable to pressure when it is directed against their capital. 
Almost every nation in Europe has prolonged its resistance after its 
capital has been either captured or besieged; whereas the Turks 
have invariably capitulated before their enemies were within striking” 
distance of Constantinople. The resistance which might be made at 
the Dardanelles has never deterred England from forcing the 
passage single-handed, and the allied fleets would hardly be 
prevented from executing the mandate of Europe because of the 
threats of the Porte. Two members of the present Government— 
the Prime Minister and the Lord Privy Seal—expressed themselves 
very unequivocally on the subject of coercion, when in opposition, 
and there is no reason to believe that they have changed their 
opinions in office. In the spring of the present year Mr. Gladstone, 
speaking at a small place in Midlothian, explained his view of 
coercion more clearly than he thought it wise to do in the debate 
upon his Resolutions. 

Speaking of the demand for the establishment of the autonomy of 
Bulgaria, Bosnia, and the Herzegovina, which, he contended, would 
have been conceded by the Turks if Europe had said, ‘You must,” 
Mr. Gladstone said :— 


‘There are those who say that the Turk would have resisted, and would 
have raised a most bloody war. That is nonsense; that is pure nonsense. And 





(1) Blue Book, Turkey, 1877, i. 206. (2) Ib., ii. No. 29. 
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I will tell you why I say so. Because there is not a case upon record in 
which, united Europe having made up its mind to tell the Sultan of Turkey 
what must be done, the Sultan of Turkey has not had the good sense to do it. 
Why, gentlemen, just see what power, what command, we had over the con- 
dition of Turkey. In the first place Turkey was an empire dependent for—I 
think I may safely say—three-fourths at the very least of her soldiery upon 
Asia. We had only to say,‘ No troops, no guns, no munitions of war, shall 
pass by sea between Asia and Europe,’ in order to reduce the Turkish Govern- 
ment to terms—if, indeed, she had ever carried it to that length, which she 
never would have done. Well, you tell me, ‘Oh, but the Turks had a very 
good fleet, and could have made resistance by sea.’ Yes, she had a good fleet ; 
but how was that fleet navigated? Who were her enginemen? Who were 
the men that worked the machinery of her ships? They were Englishmen and 
Scotchmen, and the Queen had only to issue the proclamation requiring all 
these Englishmen and Scotchmen to quit their employment, in order to bring 
every one of them out of the Turkish fleet, and to leave the Turkish fleet water- 
logged upon the sea. Therefore, gentlemen, the fact is this: never were such 
means of peaceful and bloodless coercion so fully and indisputably in the 
hands of any Power, or collection of Powers, as were then in the hands of the 
European Powers, applicable against Turkey, had Turkey been obstinately 
determined to resist.” 


The Duke of Argyll, in February, 1877, replying to the Marquis 
of Salisbury’s assertion that coercion of the Turks meant the bom- 
bardment of Constantinople, said :— 

‘‘T have thought out all the possible meanings of the word ‘ coercion,’ and 

I dissent from the dogma of my noble friend that it means nothing but the 
bombardment of Constantinople. I have a distinct and clear opinion that if 
Europe had been really united, if you had brought Europe, as you might have 
done, abreast of you for the purpose of imposing your will on Turkey—there 
were more meanings than one of ‘coercion,’ more modes than two or three or 
six by which you might have brought Turkey to her knees, and avoided the 
whole of this terrible danger to Europe.” 
If that was the case when the Turks were in full possession of their 
territory, the task of bringing Turkey to her knees now that her 
resources have been shattered and her arsenals emptied by a disastrous 
war, ought to present no insuperable difficulties to the European 
Powers, 

The common cry in reply to demonstrations of the necessity for 
coercion is that coercion is equivalent to war. It may therefore be 
well to point out that although coercion may involve the adoption 
of measures almost tantamount to acts of war, coercion is not only 
theoretically distinct from war, but has repeatedly been exercised in 
the past, without involving those who engaged in it in actual 
warfare. The exercise of coercion by the European concert is an 
international act of police, an exercise of force for the attainment of 
a special and limited object altogether distinct from a state of war in 
which the whole resources of the belligerents are exerted for the 
purpose of mutual destruction. This distinction will be perceived 
more clearly by referring to some of the instances in which coercion 
was employed in the course of the present century. 

The first of these, the coercion of the Turks by England, Russia, 
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and France in 1827—9, is full of lessons for statesmen of to-day. 
When the Greek war began, the English Government was as much 
opposed to the coercion of the Turks as Lord Beaconsfield in 1877. 
The policy of leaving them to fight it out among themselves, which 
is popular in certain quarters, was persevered in for six years with 
terrible results. The struggle degenerated into a war of extermina- 
tion. Its horrors the Powers witnessed with stoical indifference. 
Not sympathy with suffering humanity, nor even an enthusiasm on 
behalf of classical Greece, led to the Protocol of 1826 and the Treaty 
of 1827, so much as a dread of the extension of Russian influence 
and an anxiety to prevent a general war. It was declared to be ‘no 
longer possible to admit that the fate of Greece concerned exclusively 
the Ottoman Porte,” and England, France, and Russia agreed to 
‘‘ offer” the Porte their mediation, and to “demand an immediate 
armistice.” To the Treaty of London, embodying this agreement, 
there was appended an “additional and secret article,” whereby the 
contracting Powers bound themselves, if the armistice was not granted 
in a month, “to exert all the means which circumstances may suggest 
to their prudence ” to prevent “‘in so far as may be in their power all 
collision between the contending parties” by conjointly employing 
“all their means in the accomplishment of the object thereof, 
without, however, taking any part in the hostilities between the two 
contending parties.” Orders were to be issued to the admirals in 
accordance with this agreement, and, finally, if, “contrary to all 
expectation,” these measures failed to accomplish their object, the 
Powers would “ discuss and determine the ulterior measures to which 
it may become necessary to resort.” Although for a long time the 
Austrian ambassador in London had been furnished with full powers 
to sign this Treaty, Austria at the last moment declined to accede to 
it, and Prussia followed her example. The Greeks accepted the 
armistice. The Turks refused it. The stipulated interval having 
elapsed, the admirals of the allied fleets received instructions to 
compel a cessation of hostilities. France proposed a blockade of the 
Dardanelles, Russia an occupation of the Principalities. Lord 
Palmerston strongly urged upon the English Cabinet that eight 
thousand English troops should be dispatched to clear the Morea of 
the Turko-Egyptian forces, and if necessary they should act together 
with a French contingent. All these proposals were rejected, and 
the Powers contented themselves with attempting, through their 
fleets on the coast of the Morea, to induce the Turks to suspend 
hostilities. When entering the harbour of Navarino, in order to 
seek an interview with Ibrahim Pasha to induce him to cease 
burning and slaying on the mainland, fire was opened upon them by 
the Turko-Egyptian fleet. It was returned with interest, and 
before night the Turkish fleet was partially destroyed. But as the 
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allies were not at war with the Turks no captures were made, and 
when Turkish resistance was crushed the Turks were left in undis- 
turbed possession of the remnant of their fleet. 

Notwithstanding this unforeseen and unexpected incident of 
Navarino, the allied Powers continued to be at peace with the Porte. 
Their ambassadors were not ‘withdrawn from Constantinople until a 
later period, and the English Ministry refused to sanction a vote of 
thanks to Sir E. Codrington “because when the attack took place 
England was at peace, as she is still at peace, with the Ottoman 
Power.” The Duke of Wellington was very emphatic in his 
assurances that the use of force was not contemplated by the 
Government, whereupon Sir James Mackintosh pointedly remarked 
that if suck were the case, it was strange that the Treaty should 
direct that instructions should be sent to the admirals, for ‘‘ admirals 
can only negotiate effectively with their great guns. That was the 
only kind of representation that could have any effect upon the 
understanding of our ancient allies the Turks.” 

The Duke of Wellington’s views as to the sinfulness of coercion 
underwent a rapid change, when the declaration of war by Russia 
on her own account, on grounds that had nothing to do with Greece, 
led Metternich to press for an immediate pacification of the Morea. 
It is noteworthy, as illustrating the distinction between coercion and 
war, that when Russia went to war with Turkey on the Danube and 
in Armenia, she waived her belligerent rights in the Mediterranean 
in order to continue her concerted coercive action with her allies 
under the Treaty of London, who were still at peace with the Porte. 
The blockade of the Morea was continued by the allied fleets, but 
the war still continuing, it was determined to clear out the Turks by 
a French army. 18,000 French soldiers were embarked on board 
English and French transports, and escorted by the English fleet 
they arrived in the Levant, to find that the blockade had succeeded 
in compelling Ibrahim Pasha to promise to return to Egypt. He 
was sailing off with an army of 21,000 men when the French arrived 
in the bay. Only 8,000 Turks remained in garrisons in the Morea. 
The reduction of these garrisons was accomplished in six weeks. 
The castle of the Morea alone made any resistance. At other 
fortresses the Turkish governors replied, “The Porte is not at war 
with the French or the English, no act of hostility will be com- 
mitted, but the place will not be given up.” The French then took 
down the gates, or made a breach in the walls, and took the garrison 
prisoners without firing a shot. After the Morea was cleared the 
army of occupation proposed to complete the clearance of Greek 
territory, but they were arrested by the jealousy of the English 
Government. But even after the Morea was freed from Turkish 
occupation, and the Turkish fleet had been destroyed, Lord Palmer- 
ston frankly declared that he heartily wished Russia success in her 
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war with the Turks, as that was “the only chance of making a good 
settlement of the Greek State.” ! Russia was successful, and Lord 
Palmerston’s expectations were fulfilled. What the most stringent 
measures of local coercion failed to effect was secured when pressure 
was applied at the capital, and the Treaty of Adrianople effected 
what the battle of Navarino and the occupation of the Morea had 
left undone. 

The establishment of the Greek State had hardly become a matter 
of history when the revolt of the Belgians against the Dutch gave 
rise to another act of collective European coercion which has been 
fraught with the happiest results to the tranquillity of the Conti- 
nent. The Powers in Conference decreed the establishment of the 
Belgian kingdom on a basis of eighteen articles, embodied in the 
Protocol of June 27, 1831. Holland rejected these articles, and on the 
4th of August threw an army of 50,000 men into Belgium, The 
Belgian army fled, and Leopold was surrounded at Louvain. The 
Powers had not pledged themselves in any way to enforce the stipu- 
lations of their Protocol. Fortunately the French immediately 
intervened, an army crossed the frontier, and its advance saved Lou- 
vain. The situation between England and France became somewhat 
strained, but the immediate danger was averted. The Dutch retreated. 
An armistice was agreed upon, and the French army shortly after- 
wards evacuated Belgium. The Powers were thus left face to face 
with the situation. England and the Northern Powers were jealous 
of France, which was believed to aim at the partition of Belgium ; 
but it was wisely determined to act throughout as if France were 
really in good faith desirous of acting in concert with the Powers to 
secure the independence of Belgium. Another Conference was held 
and twenty-four articles were drawn up on the 14th of October as the 
new basis for Belgian independence. The most significant clause in 
the new treaty was that which declared to Holland and Belgium 
simultaneously that the five Powers guaranteed the execution of these 
articles as containing their irrevocable decisions, and that they were 
determined to obtain, by force if necessary, the complete acquiescence 
of both parties. Lord Grey told Baron Stockmar that the Confe- 
rence not only had the means at its disposal to enforce its decisions, 
but that it would use them if the occasion should require it. He 
also warned him that if Belgium refused to fulfil the conditions im- 
posed upon her by the Conference, “‘ we shall occupy her territory 
with an army of execution composed of French, Prussians, and 
English.” Belgium, however, submitted, and a treaty was signed 
on the 15th of November, guaranteeing to her the execution of the 
twenty-four articles if Holland proved recalcitrant. The question 
arose as to the means to be employed to compel the Dutch to obey the 
mandate of Europe. _ Prussia declared her readiness to admit three 
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coercive measures. 1. The remission of payments which Belgium 
is bound to make to Holland. 2. Coercive measures against the 
Dutch mercantile marine. 3. Blockade of the French ports; but 
she protested strongly against the entrance of a French army into 
Belgium : “If the French march in, the Prussians will march down 
the right bank of the Meuse.” The English showed little sympathy 
with the Belgians. “I am convinced,” wrote Stockmar, “that the 
Ministry would be left in the lurch by the House of Commons if 
they were to call upon it to make a sacrifice in favour of Belgium. 
If Grey and Palmerston thought they would be supported in their 
measures by Parliament, they would to-morrow blockade the Dutch 
ports.”’ Lord Palmerston, however, who was in no way daunted by the 
alleged unpopularity of coercion, “declared in the most positive manner 
that the Ministry were in a position to believe that they ought to take 
such measures in the interests of England, and that they would there- 
fore employ them, whether it was popular or not.’’”* The Dutch offered 
to negotiate. Belgium refused. For four months matters remained in a 
dead-lock. At last Belgium offered to negotiate, when it was found that 
the Dutch were obstinately determined to resist the Belgian claims. 
Upon this the eventual employment of coercive measures against Hol- 
land was in principle admitted on all sides, by all the Powers.? The 
Eastern Powers, however, would not participate in measures of material 
force, but only in coercive measures of a pecuniary kind. Although 
passive, they were not hostile to more active measures by others, and 
after a delay of some weeks, partially due to the reluctance of 
William IV. to assent to the attack upon Antwerp by a French 
army, England and France concerted measures of coercion against 
the Dutch. A treaty was signed on October 22nd, 1832. On the 
2nd of November the King of Holland was summoned to evacuate 
Belgian territory within ten days. He refused. On the 5th an 
embargo was laid upon Dutch ships in English and French harbours, 
and cruisers were commissioned to seize Dutch shipping on the high 
seas. On the 15th, Belgian territory still not being evacuated, the 
French army crossed the frontier. Four days later the siege of 
Antwerp began. On December 23rd that fortress capitulated. In 
May, 1833, a convention was concluded which secured to Belgium 
an armistice, and the enjoyment of a very favourable status quo until 
Holland would accept the Twenty-four Articles, which she did five 
years later. Belgium reluctantly gave up the advantageous pro- 
visorium which Dutch obstinacy had secured her. “She struggled 
violently against it, but was forced to give in owing to the unanimity 
of the great Powers,” and thus at last the Belgian Question ceased 
to distract the attention of Europe. 

The third instance of concerted coercion was that afforded by the 
operations of England, Russia, Austria, and Turkey against 


(1) Stockmar’s Memoirs, i. 275. (2) Ib., i. 276. (3) Ib. i. 287. 
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Mehemet Ali in 1840. In the case of Belgium, coercion was suc- 
cessfully applied by two Powers acting with the passive consent of 
the other. The coercion of Mehemet Ali was undertaken against 
the protest of France, and without the express sanction of Prussia. 
When it was undertaken Europe was filled with doleful predictions 
of disastrous consequences certain to ensue if coercion were attempted. 
Russia was to seize Constantinople, if, indeed, Fbrahim Pasha did 
not forestall her in overthrowing the Ottoman Empire, while all the 
population of Syria would rise as one man to resist the intervention 
of the infidel... These predictions were emphasised by the fact that 
Mehemet Ali, one of the ablest men of his age, had an army of eighty 
thousand seasoned warriors encamped in Syria, while both the 
Turkish and Egyptian fleets were under his command. So critical 
was the state of things in the West that Sir Charles Napier was 
warned before he began the blockade that war with France might be 
expected any moment.’ Nevertheless, Lord Palmerston persevered. 
Entrusting the duty of defending Constantinople to Russia, he sent 
the English fleet to blockade, in concert with a few Turkish and 
Austrian warships, the whole coast of Egypt and Syria. Mehemet 
Ali was given twenty days to submit, and at the expiry of that time 
the blockade was enforced. During that blockade, the relations 
between the English commanders off Alexandria and the Egyptian 
Pashas were characterized by the utmost courtesy and good feeling. 
On the Syrian coast sterner work was afoot. Sir Charles Napier 
battered down one seaboard fortress after another, and landing with 
a force of 6,000 Turks, 1,500 marines, 200 artillerymen, engineers, 
&c., and one or two hundred Austrians, he roused the mountaineers 
against Mehemet Ali, and in a very short time succeeded in com- 
pelling the acceptance of the terms of the Allies. No enterprise 
could have been more hazardous, but none was ever more completely 
crowned by success. 
It is not usual to point to the war between Russia and Turkey in 
1853, as a signal illustration of the success of coercive action as 
distinct from war; but that is because the war occasioned by the 
invasion of the Crimea obscures the earlier phases of the conflict. 
Nothing is more striking in the History by Mr. Kinglake than the 
clearness with which he points out. that the object of the Powers, 
the repression of Russian aggression upon Turkey, was finally 
attained by the coercive action of Austria before a single shot had 
‘been fired against Sebastopol. All the Powers acted together 
against Russia, and but for the spirit of adventure on the part of 
England and dynastic necessities on the part of France, the peace 
of Europe would have been restored, when Austria, with the support 
of Prussia and the German states, compelled and coerced Russia to 
evacuate the Principalities. 


(1) Life of Sir Charles Napier. 
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The last instance of concerted coercion to which reference need be 
made is that of the Lebanon. In 1860, at a time when England, 
full of suspicion of the designs of the French Emperor, was forming 
her volunteers on every village green to resist invasion, the English © 
Government did not find it impossible to join in a concert of the 
Powers for coercive measures for the pacification of the Lebanon. 
A protocol was signed defining the conditions under which the inter- 
vention of a European force ought to take place. The Sultan on 
being informed that the European force would be sent whether he 
consented or not, prudently resolved to accept the assistance of the 
twelve thousand men, which the Powers declared were necessary to 
restore order. Napoleon promised to furnish six thousand to pro- 
ceed without delay; ‘the other six thousand to be furnished by such 
one of the Powers as on further consultation shall appear to be 
expedient.” An English squadron was sent to the coast of Syria 
“with power to land marines if necessary,” and a Russian naval 
force was ordered to co-operate with the British squadron in pro- 
tecting the Christians. The intervention was signally successful, and, 
although much anxiety was experienced as to the prolongation of the 
French occupation till the latter end of 1861, the Syrian expedition 
returned as soon as its work was effectively accomplished. 

In none of these five instances did coercive measures result in 
“lighting up the flames of a general war,” although in nearly every 
case the danger of such a result appeared much greater than that 
which faces Europe to-day. In every case coercion succeeded in 
attaining its objects, although, in the case of Greece, a hesitation to 
carry it out to its logical conclusion deprived it of its full result. 
In no case did any practical difficulty arise from the co-operation of 
the armed forces of the allied Powers. Neither did the Powers 
applying coercion in any case conclude by turning their arms against 
each other. 

The chief difficulty in the way of coercion by concerted Europe now, 
arises from the moral certainty that at least one Power out of the six 
will have reasons of its own for refusing to take part in the naval 
and military operations. But experience shows that this difficulty 
is not insuperable. Coercion by united Europe does not necessarily 
imply that all the Powers should actually be represented in the 
force entrusted with the execution of a European mandate. It is 
of course most desirable that all the Powers should jointly execute 
the mandate which they have jointly signed, but it would be a 
dangerous mistake to abandon all hope of coercive measures should 
one, two, or even three Powers prefer to play a passive part. Three 
powers held aloof when Holland was coerced. Two powers were 
passive when Greece was established. Only two powers were 
actively engaged in the coercion of Mehemet Ali. France alone 
landed troops in the Lebanon, and Austria single-handed under- 
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took to rid the Principalities of the Russian invaders. Although 
joint coercion by all the Powers is infinitely preferable to single- 
handed coercion by one, even single-handed coercion if undertaken 
in the name of Europe is infinitely preferable to the war to which it 
will probably be the only alternative. 

No, not the only alternative. An alternative even more bloody and 
terrible lies immediately before Europe, if the coercion of the Turks 
is not vigorously taken in hand by the Powers. Should the great 
Powers definitely refuse to act, their refusal would immediately bring 
the small Powers on to the field. If the Ottoman Government is not 
placed under control by a demonstration of irresistible force, it will 
have to face an explosion of all the elements of disorder within its 
frontiers. The Hellenes, whom Europe has decreed shall be freed, 
will risein insurrection. The Greek Government will put its armies 
in motion to occupy the territory staked out at Berlin, which it has 
been invited by the Powers to accept. The Montenegrins, thrown 
upon their own resources, betrayed by Europe, at whose bidding they 
abandoned Dulcigno, and by whom they are now denied their lawful 
equivalent, will endeavour to gain it by the sword. If the English 
plenipotentiaries at Berlin had not created the fatal mistake of parti- 
tioning Bulgaria, the Porte might, in its supreme hour of distress 
and peril, have counted at least upon Bulgarian quiescence when 
engaged in a war with the Greeks. 

The division of Bulgaria rendered that impossible. The Bulga- 
rians in re-enslaved Macedonia will rise in arms, and appeal to their 
brethren in Eastern Roumelia and Bulgaria to assist them in recover- 
ing liberties lost at Berlin. A dread of the restoration of the Balkan 
garrisons will stimulate the Bulgarians of Eastern Roumelia to lend 
a willing ear to the cry from Macedonia. The vials of wrath will 
once more be emptied upon the miserable peninsula, and Europe will 
see with horror, on a large scale, the renewal of the frightful orgies of 
slaughter which followed the retreat of General Gourko from the 
valley of the Tundja. Bulgarian, Turk, Pomak, Albanian, Circas- 
sian, and Greek will close in death grapple, and from Bourgas to 
Durazzo, from the Balkans to the mountains of Thessaly, there would 
hardly be a village or a valley that would not be blasted by the 
simoom of universal war. Nor would the struggle be confined to 
Europe. ‘In Syria,” says Sir A. H. Layard, “ detestation of Con- 
stantinople rule, and a determination to cast it off, appears to form 
a bond of union between the (Arab) Mussulmans and the Christians. 
The state of Arabia, according to all accounts, is very critical, and a 
formidable insurrection against the Turkish Government may at any 
moment break out.’ A general uprising of all the populations of 
the Empire, followed by desperate attempts at repression by massacre, 
provoking in their turn the most ruthless refusals—such is the in- 
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evitable alternative of leaving the Turkish Government to go its 
own way uncontrolled and uncoerced. 

Nor is this all. When blood has been poured out like water in 
every province of the Ottoman Empire, when a war of extermina- 
tion with all its frightful accompaniments of lust and torture has 
raged for weeks or months, it will be discovered that all this 
massacre has been but the thinning of the pawns in order that the 
pieces may come into action. The internecine war will provoke 
European intervention, whether the Turks win or lose. If they 
conquered, Europe will not again witness with indifference the 
desolation of the Morea or the bombardment of Athens. Neither 
will Russia tolerate the re-establishment of the Turkish gallows in 
the streets of Philippopolis or the reappearance of Bashi Bazouks on 
the heights of the Skipka. If, on the other hand, the Turks go 
down before the onslaught of their foes, the whole of their dominions 
in Europe and Asia, with Constantinople as first prize, will be 
thrown into the field to be scrambled for; nor would the scramble 
be confined to the races who are natural heirs of the Sick Man. If 
the Turk is not coerced, neither the peace of Europe nor the Ottoman 
Empire is worth six months’ purchase from the date on which the 
definite refusal to coerce is pronounced by the Powers. 

With such a prospect plainly revealed before us—and no one 
who is conversant with the events of the last four years, and is 
familiar with the present state of the Ottoman Empire as delineated 
in the farewell dispatch of Sir A. H. Layard, will deny its sub- 
stantial accuracy—the duty of Europe is plain. Every danger 
which can be alleged as standing in the way of concerted action now 
will be aggravated by delay. It may be difficult for a man sweep- 
ing down the rapids to save his life, but it will be impossible when 
he is plunged over the falls. In the East there is still a chance of 
peace, but its price is the coercion of the Turk. In the naval 
demonstration at Constantinople—the only measure which will be 
efficacious in convincing the Sultan of his true position—-it would 
be well for all the Powers to unite. England’s ‘naval strength 
would alone be amply sufficient for the purpose; but, as Lord 
Palmerston remarked nearly fifty years ago, when discussing the 
contingency of having to blockade the Scheldt, should Belgium 
reject the arrangement sanctioned by the Powers, “ the moral effect 
of a combination of the fleets of all the Powers might prevent the 
necessity for land operations.” The risk of coercion is mini- 
mized by concert. The more irresistible the force employed, the 
more remote is the danger of resistance, and the greater the security 
for the peaceful acceptance of the mandate of Europe. 

There are some excellent men who deprecate a policy of coercion 


(1) Dalling’s Palmerston, ii. 81. 
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on the ground that it is a policy of intervention involving at least 
the possibility of an appeal to the sword. These objections might 
have some weight if they had been able to prevent the intervention 
of England in 1878 ; or they could undertake to prevent that inter- 
vention when the general overturn takes place, which non-interven- 
tion would inevitably bring about in a very short time. As the 
policy of England two years ago is chiefly responsible for the per- 
petuation of the existence of the Eastern Frankenstein which 
troubles Europe to-day, Englishmen are not at liberty to adopt a 
policy of non-intervention when they are summoned to remedy, as 
far as possible, the fatal consequences of their past intervention. 
Neither can the non-interventionists undertake to prevent the parti- 
cipation of England in the war which the adoption of their policy 
would precipitate. By preventing a pacific, limited, and concerted 
intervention now, they render inevitable a warlike, unlimited, and 
isolated intervention, in far more dangerous circumstances, hereafter. 
Afraid of wetting their feet by crossing a pool, they cling to their 
sandhill till they are overwhelmed by the rising tide. The objection 
to the appeal to the sword which is threatened in a policy of coer- 
cion, carried to its logical conclusion, would resolve society into 
anarchy. But that the magistrate beareth not the sword in vain 
social order would be impossible. The sword in the hands of 
soldiers, summoned after due reading of the Riot Act, is a potent 
instrument of the law for the maintenance of peace. The appli- 
cation of coercive measures by the European concert is the nearest 
approximation, in international affairs, to the lawful exercise of 
force, with which every one is familiar in the administration of 
municipal justice. The European concert, that voluntary associa- 
tion of sovereign States for dealing collectively with one of the most 
difficult of political problems, contains within itself the germ of a 
federated Europe. In a rude but practical way it supplies an inter- 
national tribunal with sufficient force at its command to render 
impossible any appeal from its decisions. Should it exercise the 
power to enforte the decree which it has had the wisdom to pro- 
nounce, it will not merely prevent war in the East, but it will offer 
to Europe a prospect at no very distant future of escape from the 
crushing armaments which are inevitable in the present state of 
international anarchy. But if that bright hope is to be realised, 
the European concert must not be a mere concert in counsel, but a 
concert in action ; it cannot be tolerated as a concert in impotence. 
The earnest advocates of peace principles, so far from shrinking from 
coercion by united Europe, should rather hail it as a widening of the 
area of political action, an extension of the boundaries of the law, 
and a mighty stride towards the realisation of their sublime ideal— 
the federation of the world. 


Witiiam T. Sreap. 
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Ir seems probable that Parliament will be prorogued just as the 
House of Commons is developing a capacity of united and rational 
action. During the last ten days it has shown that it possesses the 
same power as its predecessors of transacting the business of the 
country with dispatch, as well as thoroughness, when the fact is 
once clearly borne in upon it that the business has to be done. The 
sense of novelty, and the more or less anarchic influences arising from 
the fact that upwards of one-third of the members of the popular 
chamber of the legislature have never been in Parliament before, are 
beginning to disappear, and parties, sections of parties, and individuals 
are fairly settling down to their work. The scope of the measures intro- 
duced by the Government is more correctly understood. It is perceived 
that they deal after all only with the inevitable ; and this being the 
case, that there is nothing in them to cause a Whig panic or even a 
Tory scare. That there should have been much apprehension and 
irritation rife, that the cries of confiscation and revolution should 
have gone up from the Conservatives, and that the air should have 
been filled with rumours of a Whig Cave—all this was only to have 
been expected. Independently of the circumstance that exceptional 
suffering in Ireland had to be provided against, it must be remem- 
bered that for the first time during the space of three or four years 
the business of domestic legislation has been approached in a sincere 
and strenuous spirit. The Conservative defeat at the general elec- 
tion did not only mean the transition from Lord Beaconsfield to 
Mr. Gladstone, but the passage from a regime of legislative inaction 
and sterility to one of honest legislative effort. The political history 
of England since 1876 has been the history of a nation which had no 
time to spare from foreign broils and colonial difficulties which were 
the result of administrative rashness, for looking after its own concerns 
at home. When the constituencies gave Mr. Disraeli a majority in 
1874 they did so for the avowed purpose that there might come a 
period of tranquillity and barrenness at Westminster. They were 
not thankful, but they were resolved to rest. That disposition would 
not indeed have continued for long; and had it not been for the 
outbreak of the European troubles in 1876 the demand for legislation 
would have come from a people that had already shaken off its 
lassitude, and begun to weary of its leisure. But in 1876 the 
reign of wild excitement set in, and during four years the English 
people greedily devoured the most stimulating dishes served up 
to them at the prolonged feast of unreason. The Herzegovina 
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insurrection, the Bulgarian horrors, the Servian war, the Russo- 
Turkish war, the Jingo fever, which raged in England as a result of 
these commotions, preoccupied the country, and relieved the Govern- 
ment of the day from troubling themselves about domestic reforms. 
Then came the Afghan war and the Zulu war, and nothing was 
easier than to postpone home legislation to a more convenient season. 
But early in the present year it was plain that the period of post- 
ponement must end. There was the condition of Ireland to be dealt 
with ; there were various questions of vital moment.to our industrial, 
manufacturing, and commercial system to be solved. The proposal 
was an unwelcome one to Conservative statesmanship. Lord Bea- 
consfield made a last experiment to convince the country that the 
peril of Europe was really the pressing question of the hour, and 
that it was for the British constituencies to say whether the peace 
of the world was to be preserved and Ireland to continue a part of 
the United Kingdom. 

It is not surprising that some obstinately sanguine politicians 
should have discovered consolation and encouragement in their 
view of the internal constitution of the Liberal majority. The 
yawning chasm which separates Whigs and Radicals was dis- 
closing itself earlier than could have been expected. The beginning 
of the end was at hand, and the dissolution of Mr. Gladstone’s 
majority might speedily be expected. The reasoning by which 
these anticipations were justified was extremely simple. Between 
Whigs and Radicals, it was said, there is a deadly feud; the 
Radicals had the ascendancy in Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet; there- 
fore it was a mere question of time when the Whig secession should 
be witnessed. Again, the legislation on which the Government had 
decided menaced property, and there was nothing which carried 
with it more hereditary sanctity to the Whig mind than property. 
It was therefore clear that, even if the Whigs should overcome 
their objection to the Employers’ Liability Bill, they could not 
tolerate such measures as the Irish Compensation for Disturbance 
Bill, or the Hares and Rabbits Bill. Presumably Lord Lansdowne 
resigned the Under-Secretaryship of State for India because he could 
not bring himself to accept the former of these legislative schemes. 
This step was held to justify all the predictions of impending doom. 
The councils of the Government, it was declared, were now seen 
to be hopelessly distracted; their so-called unity was cleft right - 
asunder ; schism reigned in the Cabinet, and a series of important 
resignations would be speedily forthcoming. It was taken for 
granted that in the first session of the new Parliament the Prime 
Minister had alienated the whole of his Whig followers, that 
without the Whigs he would be impotent, that the Radicals could 
only appear as a malignant and discredited faction, and that con- 
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sequently nothing remained but for the Whigs secretly or openly 
to make common cause with the moderate Conservatives and speedily 
to accomplish Mr. Gladstone’s overthrow. 

There is reason to believe that this view of the situation was 
seriously taken by several Conservative politicians and publicists. 
At no time had the calculation anything which was either plausible 
or probable about it. It assumed that the dominant sentiment of 
the Whigs as a party was class prejudice ; that they were at the 
mercy of any ery of panic which might be raised by Conservatives ; 
that they were willing to break up a Liberal administration rather 
than recognise the march of events and the political necessities of the 
time. If the Whigs were indeed capable of acting in this manner 
they would, for political intelligence, deserve to be classed with the 
Bourbons and other traditional embodiments of picturesque and 
impervious bigotry, who have learned nothing and forgotten 
nothing. Among the Whigs there may be some who come under 
this category, but they do so, not in virtue of any peculiar quality of 
mere Whiggism, but of an innate idiosyncrasy of temperament. 
Inability to understand the conditions of an epoch and the general 
drift of its political tendencies is less the distinctive note of a particu- 
lar school of politicians than of a particular variety of human charac- 
ter. Moreover, if the opinion was ever sincerely entertained that the 
Whigs had taken alarm at Mr. Gladstone’s legislation and were ripe 
for revolt, it involved a remarkable forgetfulness of the recorded 
utterances of some of the most representative of Whig politicians. 
For instance, the speeches made by Lord Hartington during the 
past three years, both in and out of Parliament, abound in passages 
which might be cited in support of the programme that, it was said, 
had so shocked and terrified Whig susceptibility. It is barely a 
year ago that the Secretary of State for India, speaking in the 
House of Commons, placed on record his conviction that changes in 
our system of land tenure were, sooner or later, inevitable. On half- 
a-dozen occasions during the last twelve months Lord Hartington 
has said that the time had arrived when we should make a new point 
of departure in our relations with, and our government of, Ireland. 
Lord Granville has expressed himself, whenever the occasion has 
occurred, with almost equal decision and distinctness. The predic- 
tion, therefore, of a rupture between Radicalism and Whiggism 
never rested upon a more solid foundation than idle hopes and 
empty speculation. Of all the preposterous and impracticable notions 
which have ever been ventilated, that of a genuine union between 
Whigs and Conservatives is the most visionary and absurd. Mutual 
jealousies alone would fatally militate against such an arrangement. 
Whiggism and the democratic Conservatism of Lord Beaconsfield 
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have nothing in common, and the pressure which dread of Radicals 
might apply could only endure for a brief season. 

For some of their troubles, however, ministers are themselves 
directly responsible. If their legislation challenged criticism and 
provoked resistance, it was the more incumbent on them that they 
should make no false steps; that they should tread firmly the line 
which they had clearly and deliberately marked out ; and that their 
measures, when they were brought forward, should be beyond the 
reach of technical censure. Now these are precisely the merits which 
the action of the Government had lacked. The method of procedure 
has been far from perfect; it has been easy for the tyros of debate 
to find grave blots in the drafting of ministerial bills. No one will 
suppose that these errors arise from incapacity. A Government so 
strong in the combined possession of intellectual power and political 
experience as that of Mr. Gladstone has seldom existed in this country. 
It would be more likely that a Ministry thus composed should have 
made the mistake of depreciating the strength of the Opposition with 
which it had to count, than of making mistakes from any innate 
tendency to blunder. The simple truth is that Mr. Gladstone and 
his colleagues had to present a legislative programme to the country 
before it was possible that they could have collectively considered 
in a complete shape the effects of their proposals. These circum- 
stances have not so much rendered attack possible as they may be 
said to have invited it. Ministers may complain of the kind of 
opposition which they have encountered over the Irish Compensation 
for Disturbance Bill, but they must recollect that much of this oppo- 
sition is exclusively due to the manner in which they brought in and 
have since conducted the measure. The resistance to the bill has 
been often contemptible and vexatious. The arguments, both parti- 
cular and general, in favour of the measure, are, as we shall presently 
see, overwhelming. The Bill itself was introduced by Mr. Forster 
in a speech of extraordinary power. Yet notwithstanding all this 
its progress has been tempestuous, and some of the tempests were 
those which a little more foresight on the part of the Government 
would have effectively prevented. 

The first mistake was made when the proposal was submitted to 
the House of Commons not as a substantive bill, but as a subordinate 
clause of a measure for the relief of Irish distress, for which Mr. 
Gladstone’s Government were in no way responsible. Now, it is 
perfectly true to say that the Disturbance Bill is as much as the 
other a bill for the mitigation and prevention of Irish suffering. 
But it raises issues entirely different. Its modus operandi belongs 
altogether to itself. It deals with a state of things of which the 
measure for the relief of Irish distress took no cognizance. The 
Government ought to have foreseen that this is the view which would 
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have been naturally insisted upon by the Conservative Opposition of 
the House of Commons. Unfortunately the character of the measure 
cannot be said to have been definitely fixed even when it made its 
appearance as an independent proposal. It underwent a second 
important change when the Attorney-General for Ireland gave 
notice of his amendment—the effect of which was not, indeed, to 
vitiate or necessarily to interfere with the original purpose of the 
bill, but conditionally to qualify its operation. This amendment, 
moreover, was in itself defective. It amounted to a proposal to 
extend the Ulster Custom over a certain area, but it supplemented 
the proposal with no precaution which should prevent such an ex- 
tension from becoming an empty boon. This was forcibly pointed 
out by Mr. O’Connor Power, and had the amendment been pressed 
upon the House it is perfectly certain that it would have been neces- 
sary to accompany it with words which should clearly have shown 
that it was not intended to allow the landlord to avoid a claim for 
compensation by the mere offer of a right of sale to the incoming 
tenant which should be unpurchasable, and therefore worthless. 
Unless a provision to this effect had been added, the amendment 
might, in many instances, have operated as a device enabling un- 
scrupulous landlords to exempt themselves altogether from the bill. 
For the third time the measure was recast, when, in place of Mr. Law’s 
amendment, and in lieu of the word “unreasonably,” in the third 
subsection of the first clause, the Prime Minister proposed the addi- 
tion of the words “without the offer of any reasonable alternative.” 
To Mr. Gladstone’s mind these words meant, of course, the same 
thing as the discarded resolution, or it might be more correct to say 
that they were looked upon by him as practically including it. In 
the same way there is no doubt whatever—and Mr. Forster’s speech 
contains conclusive evidence of this—that when the bill was first 
introduced, the single adverb “ unreasonably ” anticipated the alter- 
native which the Attorney-General for Ireland a little later explicitly 
specified. But these explanations cannot be alleged in defence of 
the wisdom of the course taken by Ministers. The bill was hastily 
drawn, and it was inconsiderately amended. It submitted to a fourth 
modification, when the £30 limit, above which it was not to apply, 
was suggested by Mr. Gladstone. It was clear almost as soon as the 
limit began to be discussed that it was somewhat arbitrarily chosen, 
and that it was probably indefensible upon any ground of principle. 
The statistics cited by The O’Donoghue were, so far as they went, on 
the point decisive, and the Government admitted their weight by 
consenting to postpone the clause till further evidence was forth- 
coming, and the bill was reported to the House. 

The scheduled districts, to which this measure will if it become 
law apply, are equal in area to more than a half of the whole of 
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Ireland, and the case for the bill is that without it there would be a 
danger almost amounting to a certainty of a distress, which is even 
now great, becoming a source of serious peril over this extensive 
tract of country. Assuming that all which has been said in favour 
of individual landlords in Ireland, and even of whole classes of land- 
lords is justified, we have still to remember that there are Irish 
landlords who, from the conditions under which they hold their 
estates, are likely to resort to extreme measures when they find that 
they cannot get their rents. The effect of the Encumbered Estates 
Court Act has been to place a considerable portion of the soil of 
Ireland in the hands of men who have simply purchased it as a 
speculation. The “nexus of cash payment ” is the only tie which, 
in these cases, holds landlords and tenants together, and there is an 
obvious danger of its being abused in the hard times which have 
already come, and in the harder times which may be coming. 
Unless the existence of bad landlords in Ireland is denied or disproved 
—and it has not been—this measure of relief or of insurance to the 
Irish tenant was imperatively called for. To good landlords it cannot, 
ex hypothesi, have any compulsory application. Morally, it will be 
open to any landlord who desires to do so to contract himself, so to 
speak, out of the bill. He has, that is to say, only to come to terms 
with his tenant, and the bill holds out to him no terrors which he 
need dread. Is there anything in this arrangement to which reason- 
able persons, the landlords themselves included, can object? As the 
Irish land law now stands there certainly is not. It may of course 
be contended that the Act of 1870 was final, and that there is no 
elasticity in those of its provisions which were obviously intended 
to be elastic and progressive. Only, however, territorial selfishness 
or political bigotry can place such a construction upon the clauses 
of this measure. Property in land exists after all for the good of 
the community, and in an agricultural country like Ireland it is not 
to the good of the community that the tenant should stand in pre- 
cisely the same relation to his landlord that he does in England. 
The recognition of this truth was the first principle of the Land Act 
of 1870, and if the soundness of this legislation is allowed, it is im- 
possible to condemn the Compensation for Disturbance Bill of 1880. 
This is perceived by the strongest opponents of the present measure, 
and politicians like Mr. Chaplin do not deny that they oppose the 
Disturbance Bill for the same reasons that they opposed the Land 
Act. Such conduct is at least consistent, though it conflicts with 
a well-established maxim in English politics, that when a measure 
has once become law it must be accepted both in itself and in its 
consequences. It is a circumstance worth some consideration that 
those who most vehemently condemn the Irish land legislation of the 
present year, would cancel if they could the Irish land legislation 
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of ten years ago. Either the Irish tenant has or has not a peculiar, 
and, as it has been called, a proprietorial interest, in his holding. 
If he has not, then the Land Act of 1870 was a prodigious mistake ; 
if he has, then under the present exceptional circumstances, the Dis- 
turbance Bill is a logical and legislative necessity. 

It would be out of place here to repeat even in a summarized 
form the familiar arguments for and against the measure. We shall 
content ourselves with drawing attention to one circumstance in con- 
nection with it that has not yet received all the attention it deserves. 
It has been justly said that the Irish Relief Bill of the present 
Government was a legacy from their predecessors from which they 
could not escape. May it not also be said that the Irish Disturbance 
Bill was supplementary to that measure? When a Conservative 
Government introduced the Relief Bill the principle was placed 
on public record that the State cannot divest itself of responsibility 
for Irish destitution and want. But how did the measure propose to 
mitigate such want and destitution? Not by directly ministering 
to the requirements of a distressed tenantry, but by enabling the 
landlords and corporate proprietors to improve the condition of their 
property, and to provide remunerative work for those who sorely 
needed it. The aim of this legislation was of course to reach and 
to relieve the sufferings of the people. But it is clear that had 
this legislation, however beneficent its aim, been left alone it might 
have been open to abuse. The landlords might have taken advan- 
tage of it to improve their holdings, and then, when the improve- 
ment had been effected, might have turned their impecunious tenantry 
loose upon the world. We do not say that instances of such injus- 
tice would have been other than rare and exceptional. But it was 
manifestly the duty of the legislature to provide against them, and 
it was a duty which, after the Relief of Distress Bill had been 
passed, the legislature could not with any show of consistency ignore. 
If the Irish Disturbance Bill had not been brought in, Ministers 
would have exposed themselves to the charge of helping the Irish 
landlords, to the neglect of the Irish tenants. For this reason 
the proposal of the Disturbance Bill originally saw the light as a 
clause to be added to the Relief Bill. That procedure appears to us, 
on the grounds that we have already indicated, to have been poli- 
tically a mistake, but it should serve to remind us that the two 
measures are mutually correlative and supplementary. 


If in the department of domestic policy Ministers have attempted 
more than they can reasonably hope to accomplish within the 
limits of the present session, they have taxed themselves not less 
severely by the foreign burdens which they have assumed. It would 
be premature to hope that we are yet within sight of a solution of 
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the European branch of the Eastern Question. Thus far the concert 
of the Powers has been preserved, but the time is at hand when their 
capacities for united action will be subject to a severe strain, and the 
true value of that concert will be put to the test. On the suggestion 
of France and England, Germany and Austria have consented to 
sanction the claim of Greece to an extension of frontier considerably 
greater than she would have been entitled to claim in accordance 
with the recommendation contained in the Protocols of the Berlin 
Treaty. The Collective Note has been presented to the Porte, and 
the Porte has not yet returned its answer. It may be assumed that 
this reply will not be a flat refusal of the demands or suggestions 
formulated in the international document. Difficulties will be raised: 
it may be that compromises will be tentatively put forward. Europe 
knows very well what this policy on the part of Turkey means. 
Sooner or later—and in all probability sooner—the Powers will have 
to face the question whether they are prepared to insist that the 
Sultan shall make to Greece the concessions specified by the sup- 
plemental Conference in the German capital. Mr. Gladstone is 
apparently satisfied that this question will be answered emphatically 
in the affirmative, that the Porte will perceive the full peril of the 
situation, and that it will execute almost with alacrity the mandates 
of a united Christendom. 

If this anticipation be fulfilled, the British Government will have 
achieved a signal diplomatic success, and one section of the Eastern 
Question will have been at least temporarily settled. But, unfortu- 
nately, there are other facts and considerations to which we cannot 
close our eyes. The Porte may very well meet the demand of the 
European Powers with the counter-request that the Bulgarian 
fortresses shall be demolished, and that Turkish troops shall be 
allowed to garrison the Balkan line. Both of these stipulations, if 
they are insisted upon, might be justified by the letter of the Berlin 
Treaty. Their significance is unmistakable. They would, if 
carried out, place in the hands of the Porte the power of suppressing 
any insurrection which might break out in Bulgaria or Eastern 
Roumelia for the purpose of uniting the two provinces into a single 
kingdom. There could thus be no greater obstacle to the formation 
of a great Panslavonic principality on the Balkan peninsula than the 
execution of those two unfulfilled conditions of the Berlin Treaty. 
There are already rumours that this is the counter-demand which 
the Porte really intends to make, and that the reasonableness of it is 
allowed by Germany and Austria. Nor is it prima facie improbable 
that Germany and Austria should entertain this view. The interests 
of these two empires and of Russia in the Balkan peninsula are 
materially and diametrically opposed. The Panslavonic province, 
which would form a strategical outpost to the dominion of the Ozar, 
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would be a formidable menace to both the Germanic kingdoms. It 
is thus obvious that Austria and Germany have a much greater 
interest in weakening the Slavonic element in the south-east of 
Europe than they have in strengthening the Greek. Hence we are 
confronted by the possibility that when the Porte, in answering the 
European Note, dwells upon those conditions of the Berlin Treaty 
to which effect has yet to be given, and to which it is from its own 
point of view only just that effect should be given before Greece 
obtains her new frontier, the Turkish claim may not be disallowed 
by either Austria or Germany. 

For the present, however, all is said to be well. A French and 
English squadron is in readiness to proceed to Greek waters, and to 
make an appearance off the coast of Thessaly. The demonstration 
is to be assisted in by Germany and Austria, and the Porte, it is to be 
trusted, may be so deeply impressed as to give way at once. If so, 
the Turkish character will prove to have undergone a sudden and 
surprising transformation. It is just as likely that the Sultan and 
his advisers will look upon the manceuvres of the international fleet 
as a pleasure trip of a not unentertaining character. The Porte 
may perhaps reflect that, after all, ships at sea cannot wring any 
important territorial concessions inland from an unwilling and im- 
mobile government. The Porte will, perhaps, want to see what 
comes next, and it is at least doubtful whether the ulterior step 
which might indeed fairly terrify Turkey, but which would involve 
a serious cost to those taking it, will be actually adopted. If the 
European Powers are ready to follow up these naval demonstrations 
in the Aigean with the dispatch of a land force which should pro- 
tect the Greek troops while they are possessing themselves of their 
new frontier, then the Porte might confess that the inevitable hour for 
yielding had arrived. But can it be really supposed that the 
European Powers will resort to such an expedient as this? What, 
for instance, would be the opinion of the English public if they were 
to hear one morning that an expeditionary force was to leave the 
shores of Britain for the classic coast of Thessaly to do battle, and to 
commence a strife of which none could foresee the end, for the 
Hellenic people? And much the same question may be asked in 
the case of France. The French Government, we may be tolerably 
sure, has a clear idea of its own interests, and it is inconceivable that 
it should be to its interests actively to embark itself in the Eastern 
Question, however great may be the sentimental attraction of Greek 
character and history to the French taste. The same reasons which 
must make France anxious to avoid such a complication must also 
weigh with Germany, and neither of these nations is likely to 
commit itself merely that it may please the other by its precipitate- 
ness. Mr. Gladstone and Lord Granville may be in possession of 
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intelligence that renders them indifferent to such considerations as 
these, but unless that is the case, we confess that we do not see any 
prospect of tranquillity immediately pervading the whole south-east 
of Europe. 

In another quarter of the world the Government have abundant 
cause for anxiety at the present moment. The South-African Ques- 
tion, like the Eastern Question, is always with us, and we are 
now learning the price that we have to pay for retaining Sir Bartle 
Frere at the Cape. Events seem only too likely to justify the 
apprehensions which were expressed when the Government first 
declared their intention of not recalling him. It was urged by 
Ministers that the time and circumstances had passed when he could 
do any mischief. It was replied that Sir Bartle Frere was one of 
those administrators who would always find the opportunity for doing 
mischief, and who, whatever the conditions, would not cease to 
exercise a malignant influence around him. These predictions are 
now in course of exact fulfilment. The Ministry of Mr. Gordon 
Sprigg, between which and Sir Bartle Frere there exists the most 
complete and cordial understanding, has broken faith with the loyal, 
brave, and industrious Basutos, by enforcing on them a policy of 
disarmament. The consequence is that war between the Cape Colony 
and Basutoland is imminent, and already a troop of Cape mounted 
riflemen have been dispatched to coerce the Basutos. It is satisfac- 
tory to know that Lord Kimberley has plainly informed the Cape 
Colonies that they must look for no assistance from home. On the 
other hand, this declaration of the Colonial Secretary from a distance, 
would be more than outweighed by any assurance or even hint to 
the contrary from Sir Bartle Frere on the spot. That specious, 
self- willed Governor is the evil genius of South Africa, and it is now 


clear that until he is removed the country cannot enjoy peace or 
rest. 


. 
July 26, 1880. 








